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RWDSUers GIVE FOR 


STOCKPILE FOR FLOOD RELIEF accumulates in offices 
of Local 305, Mount Vernon, N. Y. as 1. to r. ‘305’ Organizer 
Jim Vetrano, Pres. Harry Rosenzweig and Bus. Agent 
George Surtes check off clothing items. Local 305 bought 
shoes, boots and clothes valued at $8,000 from Westchester 
merchants, sent truck loaded with 314 tons of wearing ap- 
parel to people of floed-stricken Torrington, Conn. For 
more news of RWDSU members’ response to Pres. Max 
‘Greenberg’s appeal for aid to flood victims, see Page 5. 


In Rhode Island, New York, Michigan, Penna.: 





DEPT. STORE, RETAIL 
ORGANIZING SPEEDED 


—See Page 2 





Towards an RWDSU of 200,000 Members: 





Dept. Store Organizing Speeded 


The tempo of RWDSU organizing efforts in the department stores and retail industry 
moved at a faster beat this month with reports of new gains in various parts of the country. 


Here are the highlights: 
PROVIDENCE, R. * paign to organize the 


Boston Store gained additional impetus as the firm ter- 
minated its contract with Blue Cross Physicians Service, 
under which medical care had been provided for the em- 
ployees. The store is reported to be shopping for a lower- 
priced program, with consequent cuts in benefits, and additional 
employees are responding by signing union application cards. 

Meanwhile, a rapid-fire drive is under way among the 50 
employees at the Boston Store’s suburban branch in West War- 
wick. Sixteen emplcyees signed up at the first union meeting, 
Sept. 8, which was addressed by RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Sam 
Kovenetsky, Vice-Pres. Dale Buckius, Organization Dir. George 
Mooney of the New England Joint Board, and Int’l Rep. An- 
thony Gentile. Additional cards signed in the next few days 
addcd up to a majority of the employees, and the union is peti- 
tioning for an NLRB election at the branch store. An election 
petition for the main store was filed with the NLRB last month, 
and hearings are expected to begin shortly. ' 

Kovenetsky noted-that conditions at the branch store are 
even wors® than those in Providence, with full-time employees 
paid 60 to 75 cents an hour, and students working part-time 
for as little as 40 and 45 cents an hour, with no paid holidays, 
no welfare benefits and no schedule of wage increases. 


NEW YORK CITY ’ The newest and big- 

e gest suburban store 
in the metropolitan area was opened Sept. 8 by Gimbel Bros. 
at the Cross County Shopping Center in Yonkers. The store, 
which employs 700, is wnder agreement with District 65, which 
also holds a contract with the firm’s main store on Herald 
Square in New York. 

A pre-opening reception held at the store Sept. 7 was at- 
tended by District 65 Pres. David Livingston, Organization Dir. 
William Michelson, Dept. Store Dir. Carl Andren and Gimbels 
Org. John Meegan, on management’s invitation. 

Meanwhile, a proposal by Livingston to put the entize ‘65’ 


The RWDSU cam- - 





organizing staff and the resources of the union into its subur- 
ban department store campaign was being discussed at all mem- 
‘bership meetings. This would bring an additional 30 organ- 
izers besides the ten already assigned into the drive to organ- 
ize nearly 6,000 employees of Abraham é Straus and the sub- 
urban branches.of Bloomingdale’s. The organizer’s present as- 
signments would be filled by new staff members from the rank 
and file. 


The Alden dept. store 

LANSING, MICH. and mail-order chain has 
agreed that if the RWDSU wins a forthcoming NLRB eleetion 
in Lansing, the union can be sure of genuine collective bar- 
gaining and a decent union contract. The company commit- 
ment was obtained this month by RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Alvin 
E. Heaps and Vice-Pres. Henry B. Anderson in a meeting With 
top officers of the company at the firm’s Chicago headquar- 
ters. The news was greeted with cheers by the 60 Alden employ- 
ees in Lansing, who have signed RWDSU applications, reported 
Int'l Rep. John Kirkwood. 


A development which may delay both the election and ne- 
gotiations for a contract, Kirkwood said, is an AFL union’s 
claim that it represents some of the Alden employees, despite 
the fact that 60 of the 75 in the store are RWDSU members. As 
a result of this intervention, the NLRB has delayed setting an 
election date until the two unions agree on a list of employees 
eligible to vote. Kirkwood expressed complete confidence of 
victory for the *RWDSU in the election, 

Forty employees of the 


MEADVILLE, PA. W.T. Grant store here 


have joined the RWDSU in.a speedy organizing drive, and will 
vote in an NLRB representatiog election Sept. 23, reports Int’l 
Rep. Ernest Burberg. Other stores in town are being contacted 
by the newly organized Grant employees. For full details, see 
story on Page 7. 





Truman at Detroit Labor 


Day Rally: 





GOP Fears AFL-CIO Merger’ 


DETROIT, Mich.—The upcoming CIO-AFL merger 


is “scaring the daylights out of the Republicans,” Ex- 


Pres. Truman told the annual Detroit Labor Day rally. He warned that GOP politicians “are getting ready to play 


pretty rough.” 





The Republican Administration is 
“afraid of what you will do in the elec- 
tions of ’56,” the peppery 171l-year-dld 
former President declared. 

This fear of labor, he said, resulted in 
the recent federal indictment of the CIO 
Auto Workers for supporting political 
candidates on its weekly television pro- 
gram. 


of office.” 


Called ‘impractical’ 


thése in the ranks of labor are the basic 
needs of all our people. And I can also 
tell you this: the Democratic candidate 
will be your friend during his whole term 


The occasion was an appropriate one. 
It was in 1948, when Truman kicked off 
his successful election campaign in the 
Motor City, that Detroit had its first 


to the statesmanship of George Meany 
and Walter Reuther,” Truman said. “I 
know these men, They are wise, able and 
patriotic leaders. Your organizations are 
in good hands. 

“When the unity movement is success- 


fully completed, you will gain new 
strength for the tasks that lie ahead. And 
there will be some serious struggles 


this 
issue: 
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New Year's Greetings 


The officers and staff of the 
RWDSU. extend best wishes to 
all members of the Jewish faith 
on the occasion of the Jewish 
New Year holiday, Rosh Ha- 
shanah. 











Truman recalled that an Administra- 
tion spokesman admitted early this year 
that such cases are “almost impossible, 
certainly impractical, to prosecute.” 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “they now 
come along and indict a union because 
it supported a Democratic candidate for 
the U.S. Senate. You can judge for 
yourself what caused this about-face. 

To me, it seems that certain Republi- 

cans are getting ready to play pretty 

rough. 

“But I don’t believe that the men and 
women of the free labor movement in the 
United States are going to be intimidated 
in the exercise of their constitutional 
rights.” 

Truman spoke in historic Cadillac 
Square to a crowd of 30,000 unionists fol- 
lowing a joint AFL-CIO parade which 
drew 135,000 marchers and spectators, » 


Predicts Victory 


Earlier, the veteran campaigner pre- 
dicted a Democratic victory in 1956. | 

“In 1952 the people wanted a change,” 
he said. “They had it. They are tired 
of it. Now they are going to go back to 
good government. It has done them good 
to find out what they have thrown away.” 

Truman picked up this theme in his 
formal address, urging his listeners to 
vote for the Democratic presidential nom- 
imee next year. 

“I am not in a position to tell you who 
he will be,” he said, “but I can assure 


you of this: he will be a good man and 
he will be a friend of labor. That’s the 
Way it ought to be, because the needs of 


x 


joint AFL-CIO Labor Day parade with 
the two organizations marching on oppo- 
site sides of the street. This year, there 
was one, unified line of march. 


“The fact that you have come so far 
along the road to unity is a great tribute 





DRE 


TRUMAN IN D) 


ahead—you can be sure of that.” 


The Labor Day celebration, co-spon- 
sored by the Wayne County CIO Council 
and the Detroit and Wayne County Fed- 
eration of Labor, drew 60,000 marchers 
and 75,000 spectators. 


ee 


at Labor Day observance:, Before an enthusiastic 
audience of 30,000 in a joint AFL-CIO celebration gathered in Petroit’s 
Cadillac Square, ex-president Harry S. Truman promised that next year's 


Democratic presidential nominee would be a friend of Labor. 
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RWDSU Biscuit Plant Destroyed, 500 Jobs Lost 





CHICAGO FIRE TAKES LIVES OF THREE 


CHICAGO—This city’s biggest fire in 21 
years cost the lives of two foremen, injured 
39 more workers, and resulted in the loss of 
more than 500 jobs when the Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit plant, under contract with the RWDSU, 
burned to the ground on Sept. 1, it was reported 
by Pres. Henry B. Anderson of the RWDSU 
Cueners Jems Board. Estimates of the damage 

“ wast aE sien by the fire, 

" which was touched 
off by an explosion 
in a laboratory near 
_ the bakery, ranged 
- as high as $2,500,000. 

As in so many 
other disasters, acts 
of heroism during 
the blaze were num- 
erous. One such act 
cost the life of Matt 
: Paparello, a night 
shift foreman. He 
had made his way 
“# out of the burning 

HENRY B. ANDERSON six-story building at 
the cost of some injuries, and was seen outside 
the plant by a number of workers. But, as the 
incident was reconstructed later by Anderson 
and others, Paparello went back inside in an 
ill-fated effort to save Cora Belle Little, a union 
member who worked on Paparello’s packing 
line. Both their bodies were found three days 
later at the bottom of an elevator shaft, which 
they had apparently taken for a stairway. 


Other heroes of the fire included Clem Tiche- 
laer, an assistant superintendent, and Vincent 





Calderon, an .electrician, both of whom made 
several trips back into the plant to lead groups 
of employees to safety; Murphy Young, the 
night shift engineer, who had the presence of 
mind ‘to shut off gas lines in the engine room 
and then manned the elevator for several trips 
to pick up employees on the upper floors; and 
Steward John Krygowski, who also led a number 
of employees out and then used his car to take 
the injured to nearby first-aid headquarters. 
One of the injured, Roosevelt Jones, died on 
Sept. 7 from burns suffered during the fire, 
raising the toll of lives to three. 


Only 100 Workers in Plant 


The number of dead and injured would un- 
doubtedly have been greater, Anderson said, if 
the fire had occurred during the daytime when 
a full shift is employed. About 100 workers were 
in the plant at the time of the explosion and fire. 


A meeting of the shop was held on Sept. 8 
and was attended by more than 400 Carr-Con- 
solidated employees. Union officers advised the 
members of their rights under workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance laws, 
and told them how to file claims for personal 
property lost in the fire. Committees have been 
set up, Anderson told The Record, to help secure 
jobs for the workers, and to obtain welfare aid 
for those who need it. The CIO Community 
Services Committee is assisting the union in 
this work. 


John Price, industrial relations director for 
the firm, spoke to the members, but was unable 
to give them any assurance that the plant 


would be rebuilt. Thé workers voted support of 
their officers’ efforts to get Mayor Daley to use 
his influence to have the company rebuild in 
Chicago. The union’s officers were to meet with 
the mayor Sept. 13. 


Urge Investigation of Fire’s Cause 


The Carr-Consolidated workers adopted a 
resolution calling upon the coroner to impanel 
a blue ribbon jury of experts to determine 
whether negligence had been responsible for the 
fire, so that steps could be taken to prevent a 
similar catastrophe in the future. The coroner’s 
inquest opened Sept. 6 but was put off until 
Oct. 11 because so many of the witnesses to 
be called were still hospitalized. 

RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg and Sec.- 
Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, in Chicago on union 
business, rushed to the scene of the fire when 
they learned of the tragedy. Nearly half of 
all the fire-fighting equipment in Chicago was 
used and one fireman was injured in fighting 
the blaze. A Salvation Army mobile canteen, 
racing to the fire, collided with another car 
and the canteen driver was killed. 

Employees injured severely enough to be 
hospitalized included Frank Corseo, Martha 
Dent, Bennie Mae Johnson, Earline Mills, Doris 
Johnson, Rose Houston, Alice Sampson, Effie 
Loggins, Carroll Snowioan, Therman Maxwell, 
Desha Briggs, Tarlice Wright, Gloria Monroe, 
Archie ‘Price, Joanette Kazwisozski, Albert Tate, 
Mildred Mingo, Ophelia Caldwell, Leo Szezed- 
kowski, L. Estell, Mélvin Holmes, Calvin Met- 
calf, Carrie Thompson, John Ryba, Ismail 
Ramus and Mary Morgan. 





“Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down hls life 
for his friends.” 

—John, XV, 13 


HOW TWO NEGROES DIED: a lesson for the living 






“Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn.” 


—Robert Burns 





= Chicagoans met death last month. Though 
it was unlikely that they knew each other, they had 
a good deal iM common: both were young, both were 
Negroes, and both died under tragic circumstances in 
which white men figured prominently. 


Cora Belle Little was 21. She had married young 
and had two children whom she supported, ‘since she 
and her husband were separated. A member of Local 
15, RWDSU, she worked on the packing line at Carr- 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. on the night shift, and her 
foreman was a white man named Matt Paparello. 


Emmett Louis Till was 15. An only child, he had 
been a victim of polio which left him with a stammer 
that made his speech almost unintelligible. He spent 
this past summer with an uncle in Money, Miss. 


On the night of her death, Cora Little was work- 
ing when an explosion rocked the Carr-Consolidated 
plant. Her foreman, Matt Paparello, though in- 
jured, somehow made his way to safety in the street 
below. But Cora, and perhaps others, were still 
trapped inside the blazing building. So he fought 
his way back in. No one will ever know what hap- 
pened next, for neither Cora nor Matt was ever seen 
alive again. But their bodies were found together at 
the bottom of an elevator shaft which they had evi- 
dently mistaken for a stairway. It was clear that 
Matt had sacrificed his life in trying to save Cora. 


On the very day that Cora died, Emmett’s bullet- 
torn, bludgeoned body was found in a river where it 
had been tossed by his slayers. Days earlier, he had 





been kidnaped from his uncle’s home by two white 
hailf-brothers, who had come to avenge a fancied 
insult to the wife of one gf them. Emmett, it seemed, 
had made a purchase in their family store and had 
said goodbye to Mrs. Roy Bryant, who worked there, 
in “an insulting way.” Moreover, he had Whistled 
at. her. 


Emmett’s relatives sought in vain to convince 


Roy Bryant and J. W. Milam that the boy had not: 


been guilty of any wrongdoing, and that. his speech 
impediment was so severe that he could barely: be 
understood. But they took the boy with them, and 
he was never seen alive again. 


* . + 


C ORA LITTLE and Emmett Till were Negroes; both 
lived their brief span of years in a land where the 
Negro’s lot has too often been violence and degrada- 
tion and sorrow. The last sight that each saw was 
the face of a white man. Yet what a contrast in 
those final memories—for Cora saw friendship and 
decency, while Emmett could see only hatred and 
bestiality in the face of his murderer. 


Cora Little and Emmett Till were not. important 
people. If their lives had not come to a sudden and 
violent end, their passing would have gone unre- 
marked. But if their-untimely death does no more 
than cause some of us to reflect on the contrasting 
circumstances under which they died, perhaps it 
will not have been altogether in vain. 
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LABOR NEWS ROUNDUP 








Face Jail in Sugar Strike 


NEW ORLEANS—The International Presi- 
dent of a CIO union and two of his top aides 
will face contempt of court charges before a 
Louisiana judge Sept. 21. : 

Cited for alleged “acting in concert, connivance 
and conspiracy” with officers and members of a 
striking sugar refinery union are President Ralph 
Helstein of the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America-CIO, his administrative assistant, Charles 
Fischer, and District Director George Thomas. 


They will appear before Judge Walter B. Hamlin. 
Judge Hamlin has declared his intent to give them 
“the limit” if found guilty of contempt of a sweeping 
restraining order forbidding picketing at the strike- 
bound Colonial Sugar refinery at Gramercy, La. 
The “limit” is one year in jail and $1,000 fine. 

The citation for the contempt charge was 
served on Fischer and Thomas as they addressed 
a meeting of 300 Colonial strikers. The three 
leading unionists are charged with “conspiring” to 
violate an injunction which forbids any and all 
picketing at the Colonial refinery. 

Some 1,500 UPAW sugar refinery workers at the 
Colonial and nearby Godchaux refineries walked out 
April 14 behind demands for a wage settlement 
comparable to one signed between the union and 
two other sugar refineries in the New Orleans area. 
Godchaux and Colonial had offered half the 10-cent 
increase agreed to by the American Sugar Co. and 
the Henderson Sugar Co. 


Press Hit on Labor News 


NEW YORK — Recent handling of labor 
news by the nation’s press has brought sharp 
fire from Catholic sources. 


The liberal Catholic Magazine Commonweal in 
a recent article declared that “many strikes go 
unreported and mal-reported,” pointing to the fact 
that a grocery chain strike in New York had gone 
on for many weeks without a word about it in most 
of the metropolitan papers. 


The magazine pointed out that many metropoli- 
tan newspapers played up the story of a labor lead- 
er’s house and swimming pool at the very time that 
they were completely ignoring the sugar strike in 
the south and the struggle of workers for decent 
living standards. The magazine concluded: 


“The almost daily combination of personal snip- 
ing, rigged and prejudiced reportage, and most im- 
portantly, the ruthless use of the weapon of ‘black- 
out’—simply not reporting a story—is truly subver- 
sive to our way of life and merits the strongest 
censure.” 








KOHLER STRIKE starts 18th month on Labor Day: 
As CIO Autoworkers strike against the Kohler Co. 
of Sheboygan, Wisc., begins 18th month boycott 
against Kohler plumbing fixtures products goes on. 
Planning next move in “Don’t Buy Kohler” cam- 
paign are, left to right, Leo Breirather, State boy- 
cott co-ordinator, Richard Gruenke and Leroy 
Strean, co-chairmen of the “boycott on wheels” car 
caravan, (See feature story on Kohler strike on 
Page 9 of The Record.) - 


Asks Probe of Flood Ghouls 


WASHINGTON—AFL Pres. George Meany, 
in a slashing attack on the “ghoulish activi- 
ties” of agents from the South who are‘seeking 
to attract flood-wrecked plants in New Eng- 
land, has demanded a congressional investi- 
gation of the situation. ‘ 


His action followed reports received from the 
AFL Textile Workers and other affiliated unions in 
the New England area that agents of Southern 
communities have invaded the Northeastern region 
trying to induce mill owners to relocate in the South. 

Meany also demanded legislation to bar unfair 
competitive methods by communities to entice new 
industries. 

His statement declared: : 

“More than 100,000 workers in the affected 
areas have temporarily lost their jobs due to the 
closing down of plants and factories damaged by 
the floods. 

“They are shocked—as the entire nation must 
be—by the piratical activities of agents of South- 
ern communities who hurried into the stricken 
areas with lush inducements to mill Owners ‘to 
migrate and abandon their workers.” 
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NLRB Rejects Hotel Case 


MIAMI, Fla.—Refusal by the NLRB to take 
“jurisdiction in hotel industry cases has thrown 


the strike of AFL Hotel Workers at Miami and — 


Miami Beach back to the “jungle law” of 
Florida’s labor-manugement relations. 

The NLRB last week rejected the petition of 
Local 255 asking it to take jurisdiction in the five- 
months-old strike and to hold representation elec- 
tions in 167 plushy hotels where rates are sky high 
and wages are abysmally low. 

Philip Ray Rodgers, acting chairman of the 
board and one-time aide to the late Sen. Taft, was 
joined by Ivar Peterson and Boyd Leedom, the last 
a newcomer to.the NLRB, in turning down the AFL 
union’s request and upholding the decision of an 
NLRB regional director in Atlanta, Ga. 

Two members voted against the majority. One 
was Abe Murdock, who more and moré finds himself 
arrayed against the majority view, and the other was 
Guy Farmer, who dissented a few hours before his 
resignation as chairman became effective. 

The réjection balked the efforts of the AFL 
union to get out of the no-man’s land of Florida 
labor law, which provides for collective bargaining 
but sets up no machinery for unions to prove their 
representative rights. The matter goes back to the 
State’s Supreme Court—now on vacation. 

Pres. Ed S: Miller of the AFL Hotel Workers 
promised there would be no cessation of the organiz- 
ing drive at the resorts despite the setback. 

“The low pay, long hours'and bad working con- 
ditions in these plush hotels demand that we stay 
with this task until we win a union contract,” he 
said. 


Raps NLRB Business Links 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A probe into rela- 
tions between the NLRB and the giant cor- 
porations of the country “may yet be neces- 
sar7,’”? Sen. McNamara (D. Mich.) has warned. 

He said the nation’s telephone system might be 
a good place to start. McNamara said his attack on 
the board came because the agency had undercut 
union organization in the Bell System. 

He referred to an NLRB jurisdictional decision 
refusing to hear a case involving a phone company 
doing less than $200,000 business a year, even if it 
is a subsidiary of a larger Bell System unit. 

Pointing to the exemption of firms doing less 
than $200,000 volume yearly, McNamara said: . 

“Apparently the board felt it necessary to protect 
smaller employers from -harassment by unions. This, 
however, left the employers free to harass their 
employees, which didn’t seem to impress the NLRB 
at all.” 





Robert Hall, subsidiary of United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, will open 
its 200th store at New Hyde Park, L.I., 
Sept. 21. This will be the 17th new store 
to open in a space of three weeks. . 
International Shoe Co., the nation’s 
largest footwear maker, will boost prices 
on most of its items about Oct. 1, .. Net 
earnings of Minute Maid Corp. in the 
nine months ended July 31 rose to $2,- 
233,956 from $239,908 in the comparable 
period of 1954... The Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp. has become part of Crown 
Zellerbach following approval of both 
companies’ stockholders. 


H. J. Heinz net earnings for the first 
quarter were well ahead of the like 1954 
period. The company is building a food 
research center in Pittsburg... A. S. 
Beck and Walgreen have taken space at 
the Lake Success Shopping Center on 
Long Island. . . Chain and department 
store branches are springing up across 
Canada as sales increase steadily. . . 
Revion’s $64,000 Question invaded the 
children’s field: Less than 24 hours after 
winning $16,000 on TV’s newest give- 
away show, Gloria Lockerman was 
modeling a skirt, designed by Mitey 
Miss, the pattern-of which was made up 
of the words she had spelled correctly 
to win the prize. ; 

eee 

The Sears, Roebuck Foundation an- 
nounced a plan to make unsecured 10- 
year loans to physicians seeking to 


establish a practice. The loans will 
range up to $25,000 each and will come 
from a $125,000 fund set up by the 
foundation. Sears has also established 
& $600,000 scholarship plan through 
which 100 scholarships will be awarded 
each year to students entering colleges 
throughout the country. The foundation 
also aids such institutions as the 4-H 
Club. . . The Borden Co. has entered 
the chemical fertilizer field with a new 
nitrogen fertilizer compound. . . Bea- 
trice Foods, Chicago dairy concern, will 
merge with D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh 
candy firm... 
eee 


Downtown traffic tie-ups benefit the 
door-bell pushing salesmen. The trend 
in merchandising is to bring the pro- 
duct to the customer, says G. Graves, 
Jr. of Avon Products. Other customers 
report that housewives are more recept- 
ive to this “painless” shopping. .. Empty 
cans waving in a fan-made breeze form 
the market display in an overcrowded 
Pittsburgh supermarket. .. Variety 
stores may be taking on a new look if 
idea developed by S. 8. Kresge is gen- 
erally adapted. Company has designed 
units and parts which can be put to- 
gether in unlimited number of ways to 
produce many different kinds of count- 
ers called for by -ever-widening range 
of items which variety stores carry. This 
feature answers the need for effective 


. 


display and merchandising, important 
in self-service. . . 
ees 

Construction has started on a new 
Sears, Roebuck store in Nashville, Tenn., 
to be the largest Sears unit in the South. 
The company also announces the open- 
ing of two Sears stores in Centra] Amer- 
ica, one in Panama and the other in 
San Jose, Costa Rica. . . The Fair on 
Union Square in New York will make 
its debut as a 14th Street store Oct. 6. 
Space for The Fair was leased from 
Ohrbach’s, on a long term basis. 


DEPARTMENT STORE NOTES: 
Barton’s Bonbonniere candy chain will 
open departments in five department 
stores in major cities in the next three 
weeks, . . Bernard F. Gimbel, chairman 
of the New York Summer Festival, an- 
nounced that the festival attracted hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons to New 
York despite record heat. Department 
stores reported a 5 per cent increase 
in sales during the last month... Alex- 
ander’s Department Stores will start 
construction on a unit in New Jersey as 
soon as title is cleared to the land. Other 
expansion plans of the company include 
@ store in Queens and one in Nassau 
County. No dates have been given for 
the opening of these stores. . . Net earn- 
ings of Lerner Stores and subsidiaries 
increased 36.3 percent in the first half 
of this year and sales were 6.8 percent 
higher... J. C. Penney has completed 


negotiations for the firm's fourth store 


in the Washington area to be located 
in the Eastover Shopping Center. . 
Macy’s has opened its “shoe tree” de- 
partment, a budget shoe department 
with a niche for every type of shoe... 
Department store sales in New York 
City rose 4 percent over volume a year 
ago. . . Macy’s will begin construction 
shortly of its Garden State Shopping 
Center branch in Bergen County, N. J. 
Bonwit Teller will open its first suburban 
store if Wynnewood, Pa., Sept. 12... 
J. C. Penney is in the midst of a far 
flung expansion and modernization pro- 
gram on the West Coast. New units are 
being erected in Renton, Wash., and 
Monterey Park, Calif., and newer and 
larger stores are planned in Watson- 
ville, Calif. and in Stockton, and Ox- 
nard, Calif. . . Stern’s new three-story 
department store in the heart of the 
Great Neck shopping district began 
operations immediately after Labor Day. 
A second suburban branch will be built 
within two years at the Bergen Mall 
regional shopping at Paramus, N. J... 
Gimbel’s Cross County department store 
Westchester, opened Sept. 8. Among the 
many features in the new branch is the 
Vincennes Room auditorium, complete 
with little theater facilities which will 
be open to community and civic events 
.. - Sales hit a new record and profits 
went up too at Allied Stores Corp. for 
12 month period ended July 31, 10955. 
Sales rose 7.5% to $559,834,248. Profits 
soared to $13,778,138. 
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M EMBERS of RWDSU in all parts of the country took 
prompt and generous action in the CIO’s flood relief cam- 
paign during the past two weeks, In answer to Pres. Max 
Greenberg’s call for contributions to aid thousands who suf+ 
fered in floods which devastated many sections of the North- 
east, 17 locals sent a total of more than $1,100 to the Inter- 
national office. The RWDSU campaign is just two weeks 
old, and this first batch of contributions is just a starter. 
Reports from a number of locals told of flood relief ef- 
forts launched earlier by the locals themselves. This aid is 
- . IM addition to the International 
campaign for funds to be fun- 
-neled to the stricken areas 
through the CIO. 

The response of RWDSUers 
to this emergency was hastened 

: by eye-witness reports carried in 

~ the last issue of The Record, in 

: which area leaders of the union 

: told of losses suffered by a num- 

- ber of RWDSU members. Al- 
though there were no lives lost 
among RWDSU members, many 
sustained serious injuries as well 
as property and job losses. 

A dramatic contribution to 
the relief of one Connecticut city, 
PRES. MAX GREENBERG Torrington, was made by RWDSU 

Local 305 of Mt. Vernon, N. Y, 
On Tuesday, Sept. 6, a truck loaded with three and a half 
tons of new clothing worth $8,000 left the headquarters of 
the local accompanied by Organizer James Vetrano and ar- 
rived several hours later in Torrington, where the goods were 
turned over to the Salvation Army for distribution. 








The clothing was purchased from merchants throughout 
Westchester County, all of them union shops. The assort- 
ment of goods included 400 pairs of women’s shoes, 100 pairs 
of children’s shoes and boots, 50 pairs of bedroom slippers, 





425 pairs of men’s and boys’ trousers, 600 sets of men’s Big truck which carried Local 305’s contribution of $8,000 worth ef clothing to 
underwear, 300 men’s flannel shirts, six dozen boys’ shirts, flood-stricken Torrington, Conn., gets a sign telling story. Sign painter is ‘305’ 
100 men’s and children’s hats, 250 women’s blouses, 200 Business Agent George Surtes. 


pairs of boys’ shorts, 50 girls’ and women’s sweaters, 25 pairs 
of children’s high-top shoes, 420 pairs of men’s socks, two 
dozen white shirts, six sets of work coveralls, 200 children’s 
caps with earmuffs, 150 girls’ dresses, several sets of winter 
underwear, several men’s suits and women’s dresses, 12 wool- ‘ 


Locals, Members 


en jackets, 120 pairs of children’s socks, 12 men’s sweaters, 
and more. 


Before shipment, the clothing was all stacked in the 
union’s headquarters, and ‘305’ Pres. Harry Rosenzweig, Busi- 
ness Agent George Surtes, Vetrano, Organizer Al Milstein 
and several rank and filers, carefully packed everything, 
making sure first to label each item with the appropriate 
size tag. 


A letter from the local to Mayor John Carroll of Torring- 
ton said, “Please accept this merchandise as a gift from Local 
305, RWDSU-CIO. With it go our best wishes for a speedy 
recovery from the flood’s devastation.” 


Other Locals Raise Funds 


In another section of the International, District 65 of 
New York made the flood relief campaign a dramatic wind- 
up to its own Community Fund Drive among members to 
aid local community organizations. Thus far members have 
designated nearly $4,000 in contributions for flood relief, 
and ‘65’ leaders said they expect the figure to reach the 
$5,000 mark. Plans are to use the money for direct aid to 
RWDSU members stricken in the flood disaster. 


. Another local taking action in this campaign is Local 
459, whose members work at the New Haven Clock Co. in 
New Haven, Conn. Early reports said the fund had passed 
the $1,000 mark, with more to come, according to Business 
Agent Gabe Mele. 


And R. H. Macy’s department store workers in New York 
City, in addition to having filled a Salvation Army truck 


with more than a ton of food and clothing, have raised near- 4 . BA OK UA as ie Mi ee, TK “ 
ly $1,000 in cash gifts, leaders of Local 1-S reported. In Torrington, ‘305’ Org. Jim Vetrano shows Salvation Army’s Lela Draper list 


RWDSU Pres. Greenberg hailed the “warm response of Se ee re 
our members to the disaster which has struck their fellow 
members in RWDSU, as well as thousands of others in the 
Six states affected.” He called for continued efforts to swell 
the tide of relief to the stricken areas. 
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Listed below are flood relief contributions Local 306, Clifton, NJ. ............e«..++ 5850 Local 721, New York City ........ Re 
received up to the time this issue of The Local 108, Newark, NJ. ......c0...seeeees 50.00 Local 106, Temple, Pa. ...........e.seeree- 25.00 
“Record went to press: Local 313, Denville, NJ. ...... dpcnaeds os -» 50.00 focal 179, Richmond, Va. .............--- 25.00 
Chicago Joint Board, Chicago, Ill, ......... $300.00 Local 67, Saginaw, Mich. ...... -sereevsee 50.00 1/00) 189, Reading, Pa. ............. EDR ¢ 20.00 
Indiana Joint Board, Indianapolis ........ 25.00 
Local 338, New York City ..........0+.... 250.00 Local 584, Camden, NJ. ............-. vee. 25.00 Local 259, Nelsonville, O. .......cce0--0+-- 3.00 
Local 194, Chicago, Tl. ...........6+.-.+e+ 100.00 Local 1283, New York City ........... ai. ew - SRO Aga 
Local 761A, Nashville, Tenn. .............. 60.00 Local 853, New York City ..............0.. . 25.00 Total ........$1,116.50 
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-- 500 Win New Pact 


At Nashua Plastics 


NASHUA, N.H.—A new contract was concluded between Local 66 and 
the- big Nashua Plastics Co., which brought the workers wage increases of 
five cents an hour plus other changes for the better. New England Re- 


gional Dir. Tam Leone reported. 

The wage boosts were accompanied by 
a job classification and wage scale pro- 
gram in the machine shop and a bonus 
plan for the die cast and plating depart- 
ments. Several wage rates were improved 
as well, 

Pay envelopes contained the new in- 
creases beginning last month, with pay 
retroactive to May 22, Leone said. 


Union Negotiators 


Members of the negotiating committee 
included Pres. Lillian Gagne, Vice-Pres. 
Irene McLoud, Sec.-Treas. Lena Noel, Re- 
cording Sec. Sarah Gorham, Sgt.-at-Arms 





8c Raise at New 
Shop in Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—A first contract with 
the recently organized Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Co. was reported by Int'l Rep. Tom 
Evans. The agreement was reached last 
month after the 15 employees voted by 
a large majority for RWDSU Local 143 
in an NLRB election June 27. 

Initial contact with the Davey Tree 
workers was made by Regional ClO Rep. 
Joe Lovas, 


The new contract brought wage in- 
creases totaling 8 cents an hour, vaca- 
tions of one week after a year’s service 
and two weeks after five years on the 
job. 

Other provisions call for seniority to 
be followed in promotions and lay-offs, 
grievance procedure, leaves of absence, 
with accumulation of seniority when an 
employee serves in the armed forces, and 
more. Five cents of the increase is ef- 
fective Aug. 15, with three cents more on 
Jan. 2, 1956. The contract runs until 
July 1, 1956. 

Employees may also participate in the 
company’s retirement group insurance 
and profit sharing plans. 

Evans led the negotiations, with Rich- 
ard Miller and Dale Smith. Speaking for 
the company were P. G. Hershey, vice- 
president, Mr. Groves, district superin- 
tendent, and the attorney, Mr. MeCleod. 





Robert Lefebvre, Florence Coutsonikas, 
Helen Tracey. 

Also, Thelma Kamienecki, Lorrette 
Lavoie, Robert Barbeau, Lindsey Dvar- 
eckas, Jim Wray, Beatrice Landry, John 
Perry Jr., Paul Shattuck, George Clarke 
and Roger Reynolds. Leone and Int’l 
Rep. Robert Rondeau led the talks. 


Helen Collins Re-elected 
Local 501 President 


KEESEVILLE, N.Y.—The annual elec- 
tion of officers of Local 501 saw the re- 
turn to office of the entire administra- 
tion of the local. Re-elected were Pres. 
Helen Collins, Vice-Pres. Genevieve 
Mitchell, Fin. Sec. Bernadette Jarvis, Rec. 
Sec. Muriel Douglas, Sergeant-at-arms 
Elsie Voudren and Chief Steward Gene- 
vieve Burnah. George LaBounty, Irena 
Poland, Henry Santorella and Goldiah 
LaBounty were elected stewards, while 
Audrey Ensign, Henry Santorella and 
Agnes Kelly were named trustees. 

A grievance committee was elected, 
consisting of Pres. Collins, Shop Chair- 
man Helen Douglas, Bernadette Jarvis, 
Henry Santorella and Mahlon Lareau. 





Vote Beats Raiders, 24-4 


BURLINGTON, Vt.—RWDSU members working in the Milton Cooper- 
ative Dairy Corp. brushed off an attempted raid last month, in which the 
raiding AFL union was lent a helping hand by the regional labor board, New 
England Joint Board Rep. Frank Dumas reported. 


Thirty-five workers were involved. Their reaction to the AFL union's petition 
for an election was to present a demand signed by practically every worker that the 
NLRB dismiss the petition. 

The labor board denied the workers’ demand even though a contract exists 
between RWDSU Local 479 and the company, and Federal law says that while a 
union has an effective contract with a employer an election sought by another 
union may net be held, 

In spite of this the board permitted the election, and all the raiders got for their 
trouble was four votes. By a vote of 24-4 the Milton Co-op Dairy workers left no 
question as to their choice of RWDSU as their union. 


'305' Ups Welfare Benefits 


MT. VERNON, N. Y.—Substantial improvements in Local 305 Welfare 
Fund benefits were announced by Pres. Harry Rosenzweig. The improved 
benefits are effective Sept. 1 and increase the entire range of existing 
benefits by two thirds, as well as adding a new benefit—visiting nurse serv- 
ice at no cost to members. 


Welfare Fund Rep. James Vetrano said allowances for hospital costs now provide, 
for members, up to $250 for surgical expenses, $50 for miscellaneous charges and 
$10 per day for room and board. Former allowances provided $150, $30 and $6, in 
the same order. 

For members’ families the new allowances reflect proportional increases, 
providing $6 a day for hespital room and board and $30 miscellaneous expenses. 
Death benefits were improved for male members to a sum of $2,000, an increase 
of $1,000. There was no change in these benefits for women members, 

Business Agent George Surtes reported a contract settlement at the American 
White Cross Laboratory, suppliers of surgical dressings, after a strike vote compelled 
the company to come to terms. A major gain was the Local 305 Pension Plan, which 
now covers about 40 percent of the local membership, Surtes said. In wage increases 
the 68 workers won 10 cents an hour, with 74 cents now and 2% cents next year, 
plus improved vacations. The negotiating committee, led by Pres. Rosenzweig and 
Surtes, included Joseph Bruno, Elizabeth Powers, Hank Jones and Wanda Toglia. 

Meanwhile, plans were going ahead for the local’s annual dance, to be held 
Oct. 1 in New York’s Manhattan Center, 34th St. near 8th Ave. Members may bring 
family and friends to the affair at no cost to them. Plans call for Jerry Goldstein's 
14-piece orchestra and a vocalist to provide music, and arrangements are being 
made for a famous guest star. 








Drug Local Organizing on L. I. 


NEW YORK CITY—A systematic campaign to organize drug workers in Nassau and Suffolk Counties has 
already resulted in contracts covering more than 200 new members, Retail Drug Local 1199 Pres. Leon J. Davis 


reports. 


The drive, launched six months ago, 
is headed by Long Island Division Di- 
rector Harry Epstein. Working with Ep- 
stein are a corps of full time organizers, 
George Goodman, Milton B. Goldmann 
and Floyd Shepard, in addition to a 
number of rank and file 1199ers. 


Goodman, assigned to the drive last 
May, has spearheaded the campaign, 
bringing in 52 contracts. Until recently 
the local’s Lower Manhattan Division 
Director, Goodman’s new assignment 
covers the rapidly developing communi- 
ties on Long Island’s South Shore. 


While most of the newly organized 





stores employ two or three workers,many the Nassau-Suffolk Pharmaceutical 


large. stores have been signed, including 
Levin’s Oceanside Pharmacy with 14 em- 
ployees, and J. J. Smith & Son at Hemp- 
stead Turnpike in Levittown, with 8 em- 
ployees, 


The drive was undertaken following 


Assn., further paved the way for Local 
1199’s growth in this area. The two-year 
contract provides for a minumum 8-hour 
reduction in work schedules or a 20-cent 
hourly increase in pay, paid vacations 
and holidays, and coverage under the 


Local 1199 Benefit Plan. 


Meanwhile, steps have been taken to 
integrate newly organized workers into 
the union’s democratic structure, Stew- 
ards -were elected and membership | 
meetings have been held in these areas. 


the successful conclusion of a strike at 
Freistadt Pharmacy, Bay Shore, led by 
Shepard. A contract covering 23 em- 
ployees resulted in many inquiries from 
unorganized drug store employees in 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 


Later, an agreement concluded with 
Epstein reports that more than 150 








ie Fs 
HELPING HAND on New York picket line was given to members of Local 1199, Retail Drug Employees, ClO 
in strike against recently-organized Caswell-Massey drug firm by members of IUE-CIO GE Negotiating Com- 
mittee. Company refused workers’ request to sit down and negotiate contract, but strike remains solid after six 
months on picket line. IUE assist came when union negotiators saw ‘1199° pickets as they were leaving their 





own bargaining session. 





members attended membership meetings 
held during the summer months, where 
plans to intensify new organization were 
discussed, 


"1199" Opens Drive for 
Blood Bank Donations 


NEW YORK CITY—Local 1199’s — 
annual Blood Bank Drive, conducted in) 
cooperation with the American 
Cross, got under way at September Divi< 
sion Membership Meetings. 









Pledge cards, signifying a member’ 
willingness to donate a pint of blood t@ 
the drive on Blood Bank Day, Wednes- 
day, Nov. 16 will be distributed at the 
meetings. A fully staffed Red Cross 
Bloodmobile will be at union headquar- 
terseon that day. 


Vice Pres. William J. Taylor an- 
nounced that the union’s Blood Bank has 
resulted in savings of thousands of dollars 
for members and their dependents. The 
average price charged for blood is $30. 
Membership in the Blood Bank is limited 
to those 1199ers who donate during the 
drive or directly at the Red Cross during 
the year. 


Under the rules of the bank, members 
may withdraw up to 10 pints for them- 
selves or their dependents when the need 
arises. Last year, close to 500 members 
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The Midwest 





W. T. Grant Store Organized in Meadville, Pa. 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—The employees of W. T. Grant in the big five-and-dime chain’s Meadville store wanted to organize into the CIO last month, 


so they went to the only CIO office in this small town, the Textile Workers. Textile notified RWDSU’s Pittsbur. 
berg came up, met the workers, and at the first membership meeting of the campaign, 











New 0. Dairy Members Pick Leaders 


The company was notified the next 
day, and im the last week it tock the 
company to agree to a consent election 
the overwhelming majority of the 
Grant workers joined the union. The 
election is scheduled for Sept. 23. 

Purther evidence of their enthusiasm 
about the union ts the fact that for each 


gh office and Int’l Rep. Ernest Bur- 
signed up about half the shop. 





Marx Toy Co. Meets 
Two Union Demands 


MOUNDSVILLE, W. Va—With the 


of the three meetings held most of the formal completion of the contract settle- 
40 employees turned out, Burberg said. ment reached in July between Local 149 
4 And the first night they met, several of and the Louis Marx toy company, it was 
a the women took a batch of membership reported that union demands dealt with 
B cards, visited a number of those who had since the main agreement was concluded 
ng not shown up at the meeting, and signed have been met by the company. 
them up. Said Burberg, “These people The agreement now provides that when 
p organized themselves.” an employee leaves his job at Marx dur- 
d ing the first six months of the year he 
“ Eager to Spread Unienism will receive a proportional cor of his 
7 vacation pay, and that employees are 
The store is well established in town, entitled to three days’ pay for leave taken 
having been here for a number of years. to mourn a death in the family. 
Many of the Grant people have relatives Attend Labor Institute 
working in other retail stores here, and In other activities of Loeal 149 mem- 
already they have expressed an eager- bers, reported by Vice-Pres. Franklin 
n ness to bring their friends as well @8 s,emmerling, who is also the local’s Rec- 
d relatives into the union. erd correspondent, the three top local of- 
h Meadville is located about 80 miles ficers attended a three-day labor educa- 
‘s north of Puteburgh. tion institute at West Virginia Univer- 
r, CR OR na ahi EGR «BLY. 
d The officers who attended are Pres. 
No Right To Work Paul Omear, Sec.-Treas. Edith Burgess 
| ™ and Kaemmerling. Among the subjects 
‘ ed the unsuccessful drive for a mis. ‘ken up were economies, public speak- 
's called “Right to Work” law in Col- ing, negotiation and labor’s legislative 
g orado, Don Keim, has just been fired program. Among the guest instructors 





ip 


PAGE DAIRY workers’ first unit leaders were elected last month after first 
RWDSU contract was signed, sealed, delivered. Standing, |. to r., are Exec. 


as secretary-manager of the Colorado 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

“Far be it from us to gloat when a 
man loses his job—any kind of a job. 
But we can’t help shaking an I-told- 
you-so finger at big, blustery Don 
Keim,” writes the Colorado Labor 
Advocate. 


was CIO Director of Research Stanley 
Ruttenberg. 

Local 149 members are also prominent 
in the leadership of the Wheeling Region- 
al CIO Council, Kaemmerling said. Join- 
ing RWDSver Melvin Clark of Elm Grove 
Local 280, who was recently elected pres- 
ident, are 149ers Harry Ott and Scott 


Sec. Herbert Funk, Chairman Bill Long, Steward Robert Reams, Steward Dan 
Shank, Seated, |. to r., Steward Stew Herman, Vice-Chairman Charles Hart. 


Nichols, named executive vice-president 
and vice-president, respectively. 





S 


: ee K. C. Steward Conference Discusses 
‘Little Taft-Hartley Law’ in Kansas 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—A special stewards’ conference of Local 184L last 
month discussed the probable effects of a new “little Taft-Hartley” law, 
as well as ways to get the law repealed. Meanwhile, the local is planning 
steps to assure victory in elections - 











wherever required by the law in Local 
184L shops, Int’l Vice-Pres. John Capell 
reported. 


The law was recently passed in the 
state of Kansas, where many members 
of the union work and live. The law 
requires that on termination and re-sign- 
ing of a union contract a state-conducted 
election among the employees must be 
held to determine if they want the union 
shop. 

Capell said: 


“The design of the law is obviously 
aimed at confusing issues in a shop at 
every contract negotiation period.” He 
pointed out that among other bad effects 
of the law, having to prepare for elec- 
tions at contract time would divert the 
union from concentration on the issues 
to be dealt with in negotiations. 


Capell reported that the union has 
undertaken to sponser a scholarship for 
a student. at the State Teachers Col- 


Mary Holmes of Ness City, Kansas, has 
been chosen to benefit by this scholar- 
ship. Capell said this was the twelfth 


such project sponsored by a CIO organ- 


ization in Kansas. 


AFL and CIO Team-up 
For Akron Labor Day Rally 


AKRON, Ohio—A joint Labor Day rally 
was held here Monday, sponsored by the 
APL, the CIO and the Co-op Shopping 
Center, whose employees are members of 
Local 1801 of the RWDSU. The develop- 
ment came about easily and naturally, as 
the labor groups have been working to- 
gether for a long while. 

The labor-backed Co-op, a merged 
labor paper, a single representative for 
both AFL and CIO on the Akron Unity 
Community Council—these are all signs 
of active cooperation between the two 
labor groups on the eve of their merger. 

Soon after the creation of the CIO two 





BORDEN DAIRY plant employees in Zanesville, O., voted for Local 379 by 
14-4 last month. They named as temporary leaders those in photo, seated 
-. | |. to r. They are William Walker, Chairman Robert Wagner, Gail Harper. 
Standing is Int'l Rep. Eugene Ingles. Inside plant employees were organized 


lege at Emporia, Kansas. A joint pro- decades ago, AFL members walked CIO j 
ject with the college, the scholarship picket lines, and CIO members helped 
calls for the student te teach in the §AFL unions when they went out on strike, 
Kansas school system for as many years Merger will be no problem in this Ohio 1 


; by driver-salesmen, long-time members of union. Contract talks start soon. as he or she attends the college. city. 4 
r ; 
*| WOMEN AT CAMPBELL’S SOUP NO LONGER NEED HIDE PREGNANCY 
16 q J 
0. | 
. CHICAGO, Ill~—The women working in the. pelled to conceal her condition as long as pos- member May work until the sixth month of 
‘ Campbell’s Soup plant no longer have to hide sible because the company would send her home pregnancy if she receives the approval of her 
| the fact that they’re pregnant. As a result ef on a maternity leave, without pay, fmmediately doctor and the company medical department. 
union efforts, women members are now assured she was discovered. She would then have to She may return when her baby is six weeks old. 
'#] that a blessed event will be truly a blessing, and Yemain at home, or seek—without much hope 
| not @ financial lability. yh . for success—a paying job elsewhere. She could Tt is felt that everyone will benefit from 
~ wis not return to work at Campbell’s until the ‘this arrangement, including the Campbell 
: now, when ® woman member of Local aby was four months old. women, the company, and most im- 
194 became pregnant she would often be com- The new procedure provides that a woman portant, the new generation. 
> ‘ 
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The South 


: | Ala. Bakeryl ocal Wins 
New Shop Vote, 66-7 


Sree priteieadb ia atapd-iendh oeeet-ais age a ae eel 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—For the second time in as many months, Local 
441 has rolled up a smashing election victory in a newly organized bakery. 
The Interstate Bakeries Corp. employees voted 66 to 7 for RWDSU in a 


labor board election on Sept. 12, Regional 


Dir. Frank Parker reported. 

Parker said that, considering the em- 
ployer’s agreement to a consent election 
and indications that he is interested in 
beginning negotiations soon, a first 


Wace Boosts for 250 
In Memphis Plants 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Settlements cover- 
ing some 250 workers in three of the four 
cotton compress plants under contract 
with Local 19 were concluded last month 
with wage increases ranging from 3% to 
18% cents an hour. 

The companies are Memphis Compress, 
Gulf Atlantic and Navy Yard. It is ex- 
pected that the largest compress, Federal, 
will fall into line, Regional Dir. Rarry 
Bush said. ' 

More than 200 compress workers 
jammed Local 19 headquarters and 
voted enthusiastically for the settle- 
ments. Wage scales in the three plants, 
beginning March 1, will range from a 
low of $1 to $1.08 an hour. 

The Memphis Compress committee in- 
cluded Chief Steward Frank Turner and 
Crew Stewards Benny Williams, B. T. 
Johnson, I. Parrish and Lacey Armour, 
At Gulf-Atlantic it was Chief Steward 
Aaron Chandler and Crew Stewards Hen- 
ry Gayden and Clint Turner. 








RWDSU contract covering the 83 em- 
ployees should be concluded quickly. 

The workers in three well attended 
meetings at ‘441’ headquarters during the 
three weeks before the election had dis- 
cussed contract demands in detail. Anti- 
cipating they would win the election, 
they drew up a contract, and the day 
after the vote, the proposed agreement 
was sent to the employer. 

Major aim of the Interstate workers 
is to narrow the wide gap between 
their wages and the earnings of bakery 
workers in other Local 441 shops. The 
difference is about 35 cents an hour 
now among women employees. 
Leaders of the organizing drive inside 


*the plant were Bessie Edwards and Bill 


Martin, working under the direction of 
the local organizer, Margaret Robbins. 





Parrish Elected President 
Of Corinth, Miss. Local 


CORINTH, Miss.—New officers took 
posts at the head of Local 102 after 
election by the local membership last 
month. Topping the list was Pres. Dee 
Parrish. 

Elected vice-president was Howard 
Phelp, while Tommie D. Collins was 
named recording secretary and Hewell 
Gilstrap, financial secretary. The new 
trustees are Cecil Briggs, John Barnes 
and L.C. Davis. 






























LABOR’S GOLD COAST TARGET: This is an aerial view of the 
fabulous Golden Strip along Collins Avenue, Miami Beach, where 
AFL Hotel Workers are fighting for a living wage and union 
recognition. From the Sea Isle, foreground, to the Fontainebleau, 
at the top of the avenue, luxury hotels border the rolling Atlan- 
tic. Hotel union is fighting decision of NLRB rejecting jurisdic- 
tion over the Miami hotels, throwing issue back to State of 
Florida, which has no laws protesting right of workers to organize, 
Union wants NLRB to take jurisdiction and order elections. 





























5-Day, 40-Hour Week Is Won 
At Ashdown’s in Winnipeg, Man. 


WINNIPEG, Man.—A reduction in working hours plus a raise in pay 
were the outstanding features of the contract recently concluded between 
RWDSU’s Manitoba Joint Council and the large Ashdown’s Hardware Co. 
in the wholesale and commercial refrigeration departments, Int’l Rep. 
Ohris Schubert reported. About 125 employees are involved. 


A provincial conciliation board set the 
basis for agreement last month, and after 
approval by the employees, negotiations 

ed on the board’s recommendations, 
reduction in hours from 44 to 40 per 
qweek represents the first 5-day, 40-hour 
ork week in the industry in this area, 
ubert said. It goes into effect on 

rch 1, 1956. 

Also won were increases in wage 
rates, which, combined with the cut in 
hours, amount to 13 cents an hour. In 
addition, three-week paid vacations 
were established, with a requirement of 
20 years’ service in 1956 and 15 years 
fm 1957. An improvement in the pay 
day schedule was also won. 

The negotiating commitee included 
@.A. Verhaeghe, J. McGregor, R.H. Day 
and T.P. Crowell. 

The commercial refrigeration men won 
eight cent increases, with four cents this 
Month and four cents in March, 1956, 

us a cut in hours from 44 to 42 per 

eek beginning this month. Also estab- 
fished in this department was a guaran- 
teed 40-hour work week, which was de- 
@cribed by Schubert as “in effect, a 
) =~ pon annual wage.” The other 
are similar-to those won in the 
wholesale department. , 
The union negotiators were J.H. White- 
H. Phelps and R. Finney. Negotia« 
are soon to start in the retail sece 
of this company. 


CLC Target: White Collar Workers 


OTTAWA, Ont.—Organizing the unorganized will be the biggest single task 
facing the united Canadian labor movement after the formation of the Cana- 
dian Labor Congress rext year, Eugene Forsey, Research Director of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labor, told a service club audience here. Dr. Forsey noted that 
the greatest problems were involved in organizing workers in small industries 
in small towns, white-collar workers and women. 

- The CCL official pointed out that there would be a “tough job” awaiting 
the new labor body in organizing the two-thirds of the Canadian labor force 
which was at present non-union. A great deal had been accomplished among 
larger industries and in bigger towns and cities, he said, but the job of organizing 
workers in small plants in the smaller communities remained. 

Dr. Forsey also noted the reluctance of white-collar workers to join unions. 
“They have a superiority complex and there are many, who like the soldier 
dreaming of the Field Marshal’s baton in his knapsack, still feel they have a 
president, vice-president or general-manager’s post in their briefcase.” The CCL 
Research Director indicated the difficulty of organizing women workers, many 
of whom, he stated, have a feeling of impermanence about their jobs. 





NANCY FUND DRIVE OVER $500 MARK 


More than 20 locals of the RWDSU have already responded with con- 
tributions to the request of Pres. Greenberg that locals in the International 
give to the Nancy Thorpe Fund, set up by Ontario Local 461, of which 
Nancy’s late mother was a member. The gifts are approaching the $600 


mark. 


The child lost her mother and father, brother and grandmother last year in 
the floods which hit Toronto in the wake of Hurricane Hazel. The entire family 
was drowned when their home was swamped by the raging water, and Nancy 
escaped the same fate by minutes wiien she was snatched to safety by a neighbor. 


She is now in the care of an uncle. 
’ 


Ts Leominster Joint Board, whose own members have been affected by recent 
floods, led the list of contributing locals with a gift of $100. Several groups, including 
Local 338, and District 65, gave $50, while Local 147 donated an initial $50, which 
was increased to $69 by later individual contributions of ‘147’ members. 

The locals and their contributions are listed below: 


Leominster Joint Board. Leomin- 
et OO Sia ios Cire seccaun G20 
Local 147, New York City ......... 69 
Local 338, New York City ......... 50 
District 65, New York City ........ 50 
Local 537, Saskatoon, Sask. ....... 50 
Local 282, New Haven, Conn,....., 25 
Local 437, Scranton, Pa. ......00-. 25 
Local 1268, New York City ........ 25 
Local 69, Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... 25 
Local 280, Wheeling, W. Va. ....... 25 
Local 195, Hopkinsville, Ky. ....... 20 
Local 453, Gadsden, Ala. .........5 15 



























Local 755, Winnipeg, Man. ........ 10 


Local 209, Rochester, N.Y. ....... , == 
Indiana Joint Board, Indianapolis . 10 
Local 1718, Berlin, Pa. .¢..0..-.... 10 


Tocal.076, Ottawa, Ti. .<...<cccirscs .30 
Local 149 Glendale, W. Va. ........ 10 
Local 506, Gadsden, Ala. .......... 10 
Local 1199, New York City ........ 10 
Local 560, Winnipeg, Man. ........ 5 


Local 379, Columbus, O, ......e0++ 5 


eile Total Peres eereeereereeeere $569 
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Should ‘65’ Throw 
All Its Resources Into 





Dept. Store Campaign? 


4 


, aro THE RANKS of District 65 this month a great 
debate is taking place on a proposal by Pres. David Livingston: 
That the total resources of the union, including manpower and 
money—be put into the campaign to organize the non-union de- 
partment stores of New York City. The specific, immediate targets 
are the Abraham & Straus main store and branches; the three 
branch stores of Bloomingdale’s, and the Great Neck branch store 
of Stern’s. 

Pres. Livingston has proposed that the entire staff of 25 organ- 
izers and general organizers be taken out of their present locals 
and assigned to the department store campaign. They would be 
replaced in each local by outstanding rank and file members who 
would be brought onto the staff. 


There have been important differences of opinion on this pro- 
posal, both among the officers and organizers of the union, and 
in the rank and file as well. 

@ In the Garment Locals and the Direct Mail Local, for ex- 
ample, it is argued that great opportunities to organize hundreds 
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of new members exist, and the organizers should remain in these 
locals to lead organizing campaigns, instead of being pulled out 
for the department store campaign. 


@ In several locals, such as Retail TV, Cosmetic & Drug, Gen- 
eral Office and others, some members make the point that problems 
exist in these locals which require the present organizers to remain 
in leadership. 


The debate went fast and furious at the September General 
Council meeting, and has now boiled over into the membership 
meetings. The debate goes on. Before it is over, every 65er will 
be taking his stand. 








WHAT ARE THE VIEWS OF OFFICERS, STEWARDS IN THIS DEBATE? SEE NEXT 2 PAGES 
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: ‘65’ THROW Al/ Its R INTO DEPARTMENT STOR MPAIGN 
SHOULD ‘65 All Its Resources ? 
ars 
ED MEDLIN, Cosmetic & Drug: MILTON REVERBY, General Or- 
“There are still many problems to ganizer: “I disagree with Ed Medlin; 
be solved in all of the Revlon plants, there are at least a half dozen people 
although we have been making pro- at Revion who can do a better job 
gress under the leadership of Org. than Zavattaro or Reverby. The 
Dean Zavattaro. No one in the shops stewards and members are certainly FI 
is ready to take over running the capable of handling the Cosmetic & su 
local. I feel that ‘65’ can organize Drug local. I’m in favor of putting wi 
the stores without taking away our the organizers into the store cam- us 
present organizer, if we activate paign, with one reservation: that we loc 
: enough rank and filers in the cam- also carry on a drive in Direct Mail, tal 
paign. We can get at least 60 rank where we have both a great need Gi 
and filers from our local.” and a great opportunity to organize.” of 
an 
ne 
tal 
ALEXANDRIA ROBINSON, Stern’s: on 
“IT went out to the new Stern’s store 
in Great Neck recently. It was my 
first experience in talking to unor- 
ganized workers. The people I spoke 
» to were receptive and should be fol- 
lowed up. It’s most important to get RIGMOR RASMUSSEN, Stern’s: “I 
; tank and filers from the organized just want to make a personal pledge: 
é department stores to talk to these that I will do everything I can to 
: suburban store employees; we talk help in the drive to organize the 
fl the same language. More of us have new Stern’s branch in Great Neck.” H! 
to get busy and do the job.” ms 
shi 
ani 
CARL ANDREN, Dept. Store Direc- to 
ee einer yd png. sone = tor: “This organizing drive in the col 
, have a real opportunity to organize suburban branches began as a defen- po! 
| in Garment, but our organizers are sive campaign to protect the jobs and wo 
| being sidetracked for other assign- rsaygeampre dint = se gp yy ae 
+ ments. As a result, the Garment fee , “ 
) drive is not being fully directed by posh Ps ee he ng cage tprsied 2 
~ full-time organizers, and our drive Mao ree ig sae gh ngg 
, has cooled off tent. ; 
*) far oo wae eee a eee stewards and members will partici- 
* locals are the only locals in the Dis- pate to a much greater extent, and 
+ trict, and we need our organizers.” pda ch yee all locals can find a way be 
e ( 
wa: 
pro 
e€xE 
RENEE COHEN, Organizer: “Last to 
: week we had a meeting of Blooming- MARTY COOPER. Retail TV: “The bra 
3 oe pees Na #4 Vim management has shown itself to nin 
\ d t mo ” — % Se be ruthless in negotiations now going hay 
epartments was represented. These on, and we’re also negotiating with he] 
newly-organized 65ers are already Davega. We should be concentratiag 
— making payments = their union on organizing the unorganized chains 
= books, and are planning what they in the retail TV industry. For all 
= will do to organize the store, in spite these reasons, this is a eracial time 
* of the risks to their jobs. They for our local, and our organizers, 
” need the help and support that this Murray Silverstein and Al Turbane 
program can give them. should not be taken away from us.” 
Michelson: Gimbels Store Opening Dramatizes Value of Dept. Store Drive | 
: t t f. St . 
Henerson: Ul Ss r ore Upeni ra izes vale of wept. store rive oa 
E * : : : fect 
& BILL MICHELSON, Organization Director: “I fa- its importance to the wages and conditions of every tiations if we are able to come into the ’56 wage oa 
vor the proposal by Pres. Livingston because of the member. We po talked of our department store drive knowing we have organized the branch stores an 
section of the on as being the decisive section of and A & S in Brooklyn; that we have taken on these 
rtan mpaign 
great impo ce of the os rr aie ig ‘65’. This becomes clear when we look ahead to col- giants of the department store industry, the Allied ant 
g to the entire District, and because ~~ lective bargaining in all our locals in 1956. I urge and Federated chains, and have emerged with @ 
Bi be a successful campaign. all Council members to think of the effect on nego- victory.” 
” “Along with other officers of the District, I at- ° 
: tended the opening of the new Gimbels store in 
e. Westchester, and I’m certain that if all our stewards 
os - and members could have 
: : been there, we would have 
little need to debate this 
proposal tonight. We saw 
this beautiful new store in a 
great new shopping center, BO! 
and we all felt proud that at le 
the 700 or so employees are the 
covered by a District 65 find 
agreement. We have said @ cc 
time and again that the trend we ¢ 
in the department store in- 
dustry towards the suburbs 
requires that we organize 
these stores, but looking at 
the new Gimbels Westches- 
ter store is the most drama- 
tic proof, if proof is needed. 
Bill Michelson “I am for the proposal, a 
a: also, because I believe firm- we 
ly that we can organize the stores. Reports from hed 
Bloomingdale’s Stamford, from New Rochelle and pi oF 
A & 8S show that a change is taking place in the bre 
campaign, that after a year of spadework these people finde 
are ready to be organized, that they realize a union This 
is a good thing for them. ‘ store 





“I favor the proposal for a third reason, namely, 
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OFFICERS, STEWARDS 


GIVE VIEWS 





FRANK BROWN, General Organizer: “I fully 
support the definition of an organizer as one 
whose job it is to organize workers, None of 
us is indispensable in our locals; stewards and 
local officers can be brought on the staff to 
take over the job of running the locals. But in 
Garment, our members feel that this is the 
year for us to move. We can organize over 
1,000 workers in competitive unorganized shops 
and strengthen our own position when we 
negotiate. That’s why I do not believe we should 
take the organizers out of Garment at this 
time.” 


HAZEL HUNTER, Direct Mail: “in the direct 
mail industry, there are still many unorganized 
shops with hundreds of workers who want 
and need to become part of ‘65’. What I want 
to know is this: can the Direct Mail Local 
count on the same kind of backing and sup- 
port for its drive that the department store 
workers are now enjoying?” 


HARRY BLATT, Textile: “The issue facing us 
affects District 65 as a whole and that’s the 
way we should look at it, not on the basis of 
problems in individual locals. We all know that 
experienced organizers are needed in the fight 
to organize the department store suburban 
branches and we all know how important win- 
ning this campaign is for ‘65’. That’s why we 
have to give workers in these stores as much 
help as possible in organizing.” 


LILLIAN FINDLER, General Office: “We too 
have many problems in our local, and we need 
our organizer. If this program is put into ef- 
fect and the entire staff of organizers is put 
on the department store campaign, where are 
leaders of the locals going to come from? How 
are we going to get people to take the org- 
anizers’ places?” 


BOB PECORELLA, Gimbel’s: “We must give 
at least one day a month to the organizing of 
the suburban stores, and I think we have to 
find a way to make picketing once a month 
@ compulsory thing. When we accomplish this 
we can drop the assessment.” 


RAY GREEN, Gimbel’s: “We in the stores have 
been paying an assessment of $1 a month if 
we don’t turn out to picket once a month. 
I’m in favor of dropping the assessment and 
getting a return in terms of many more de- 
partment store people coming dut on the picket 
lines and working on the organizing campaign. 
be is the way we'll organize the suburban 
8 res.” 























Healthy 
Debate 
For 
‘pb? 


PRESIDENT’ DAVID LIVINGSTON: We al! have 
reason to be happy with the kind of differences of 
opinion expressed about this proposal, and the fact 
that they were expressed. Such disagreement reveals 
the healthy state of our union and the basic unity 
within our ranks, for it is a disagreement only as to 
the best and most effective way of serving our mem- 
bers. Certainly we would all rather have such disag- 
reement on organizing methods followed by real or- 
ganizing activity, than to have unanimous agreement 
on a proposal followed by no action at all. 


There was unanimous agreement on two key 
points in the debate. one, that our union must or- 
ganize; and two, that department store organizing 
is the major concentration point for our efforts. 


There are reasons for the fears expressed by 
$hose who oppose the assignment of organizers to the 
department store campaign and their replacement 
by new organizers chosen from the rank and file. 
But those who express such fears forget that our rank 
and file is a vast source of-talent. They forget too 
that the basic task of organizers is to organize. 


The administrative work of our locals is not a 
sufficient reason to occupy the full time of organiz- 
ers, yet we find that organizers have to devote their 
time to tasks that should be done by rank and filers. 
As a result, months go by, and in local after local, no 
new members are brought in. 


Certainly it is true that many problems exist in 
various sections of our union. But in every case that 
we examine, we can see that not enough rank and 
filers are participating in the work of the local, and 
the rank and file leaders are permitting the prob- 
lem to be shifted to the organizer. 


Union no Longer on Defensive 


For a number of years—ever since the Taft- 
Hartley law was passed—District 65 was on the de- 
fensive. Our union was fighting for its very existence 
and unable to do the job of organizing that needed 
to be done. But that period is over. We are not on 
the defensive any longer. Now we are in a period 
when there is not only the need to organize, but also 
the opportunity and the means to do so. 


This opportunity is not limited merely to depart- 
ment stores, although certainly in this field our stake 
is greatest and the potential for growth is highest. 
But if our Garment locals feel they can organize in 
their industry, by all means let them go ahead. If 
Direct Mail is ripe for organizing, they too should 
go and organize, and prove the necessity for keeping 
their organizers in these locals. 


Finartcially our union is in good condition. We 
have the means to put on effective organizing ef- 
forts, to add to the staff so that we can build ‘65’ 
and thereby improve wages in our industries, getting 
for our members a fair share of what this economy 
of ours provides. 





New Leaders Can Be Developed 


An important characteristic of ‘65’ has always 
been our development of new leadership from our 
own ranks. And one reason for this proposal to throw 
all of our resources into the store organizing cam- 
paign is to make room for new leaders. But even if 
we double our staff, we will still have~-leadership 
needs for the rank and file to grapple with. 

Let me repeat: this debate has been a healthy 
one and a fine thing for our union. I hope this discus- 
sion will be duplicated at every membership meet- 
ing, and that local officers and stewards will stimul- 
ate the membership to examine this proposal care- 
fully. There remains a tremendous task to be done 
by department store 65ers in their industry, by Gar- 
ment members in theirs, by Direct Mail and by others. 
Let’s go ahead and get-the job done! 














65ers Open Hearts 





Aidirg Flood Victims 


By SOL MOLOFSKY 


» District 65 members, responding warmly to the urgent need of the 


flood area victims in Eastern states, turned in more than $3,000 within a 


one week period. 


Following Sé¢.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson’s appeal to each steward to 
solicit from their crews contributions for direct aid to the flood victims, 


on the night of the General Council meet- 
ing Sept. 7 there were long lines of stew- 
ards at the Finance Dept., turning in 
contributions by their crews. 

The General Council, sensing the 
urgency of this important need, asked 
that the drive to raise funds be restricted 
to a few weeks duration. It is the plan 
of the committee supervising the Com- 
munity Fund Drive to bring the money 
directly to the flood areas, to be turned 
over, to jobless workers. ; 

The flood relief campaign will mark 
the final phase of the Community Fund 
Drive of District 65, in which more than 
$16,000 has been raised thus. far for 
worthy causes. Outstanding jobs in the 
last few days were turned in by Steward 
James*McKeon of the Stern’s Furniture 
Dept. and Steward Alexandria Robinson, 
also- of- Stern’s, whose crews turned ‘in 
more than their quota of $1-per member. 
In the first week of the flood relief drive, 





Stern’s workers turned in $265 and the 
Apparel Local $250. 


One of the features of the 1955 Com- 
munity Fund Drive is the number of 
gifts that were donated including a new 
car by Luby Chevrolet Co., two days at 
Grossinger’s and other valuable gifts. 


At all- of the membership meetings 
during September, these gifts are being 
won by lucky 65ers, The grand prize 
will be won at the October General 
Council meeting, and the keys to the 
new Chevrolet will be turned over im- 
mediately to the fortunate member. 


Members are urged to turn in their 
collection books and receipts early, so 
that the: Community Fund Drive commit- 
tee Can properly. process them‘ and give 
full credit to each local. ' 





$3 Yearly Increase Settles 
Woolen, Lining Assn. Contracts 


GARMENT SUPPLY LOCAL—Contract reopeners affecting 65ers in 
Woolen Assn. and Lining Assn. shops have been settled by overwhelming 
approval of the workers involved at membership meetings in the past week, 


Org. Zeke Cohen reported. 


The agreement covering 85 workers 
employed in 40 shops of the Woolen 
Assn. provides wage increases of $3 a 
week effective May 1, the date of the 
reopening, plus $3 on the minimum. The 
starting wage is now $63. The contract 
expires in 1957 with a wage reopener in 
"56. 


A committee of 10 workers, led by 
Cohen _and including Local Vice-- 
Chairman Aberdeen David and Abe 
Patrick, participated in the negotia- 
tions. The settlement is subject to 
ratification by the employer-members 
of the Woolen Assn, to whom it will 
be recommended by the employers’ 
negotiating committee. 


Meanwhile, 45 workers covered by the 
Lining Assn. contract, which was re- 
opened in.February, won a $6 wage in- 
crease over a two-year period. The new 
agreement was signed by the employers 
group Sept. 12. It provides for a start- 
ing minimum wage of $64 as of Feb. 1, 
1956. The contract has been extended 





from the original expiration date to Feb- 
ruary, 1957. , 

At a meeting of the Lining workers 
Sept. 1, terms of the new agreement were 
ratified. During the negotiations, which 
began early in February, the Association 
made no offers and the contract talks 
dragged, resulting in the dispute being 
submitted to arbitration. With the in- 
tervention of General Org. Frank Brown, 
the final offer was obtained from the 
Assn. on the eve of the scheduled arbi- 
tration. 

Arbitration of the 1955 Interlining 
Assn. contract reopener, heard before 
Arbitrator Joseph Rosenfarb Sept. 1 has 
been postponed due to the death of the 
arbitrator. “Meanwhile, negotiations are 
proceeding in an effort to effect a set- 
tlement at an early date, Org. Cohen said, 

Cohen also reported that the nine 
workers of A. C. Sears, an elastic webbing 
shop, settled their 1955 reopener with a 
$3 wage increase and an additional $1 
in ’56, plus the right to reopen the con- 
tract before the expiration date in 1957, 
based on organization in the industry. 
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RSHLeg PLACE| 


By BERNIE STEPHENS 


@ One of the unique features of 13 Astor Place which confounds 
visitors—even before they enter the building—is the lone tenant of 
the ‘65’ Center: the Chemical Corn Exchange branch at the corner of 
8th Street and Astor Place. “You mean you have a bank as a tenant?” 
people. say, and we 65ers smile smugly. What other union has a bank 
for a tenant? A talk with Al Bernknopf, ‘65’ building director, reveals 
some interesting facts about the bank. Founded 35 years ago, it was 
the first branch of a bank in the city. Previously, it seems, bank 
charters forbade branches. 


The bank, of course, was here when ‘65’ bought the building in 1942, How 
does a union deal with a bank as its tenant? On a simple businesslike basis, 
Bernknopf said, Renta] is based on the going rate for space occupied, and rela- 
tionships are cordial. Two possible reasons are: 1) The union banks much of 
its funds with its tenant; and 2) When 13 Astor Place was airconditioned four 
years ago, it was a simple and inexpensive matter to extend the cooling system 
to the bank. So the bank tellers are comfortable in summer, thanks to a con- 
siderate landlord, District 65. 


@ One of the great side-benefits of the ‘65’ Retirement Plan, in addition 
to the food and rent that the monthly checks 
help pay for, is the opportunity it has given 
many old-timers in the union to get back to 
the home country for a visit. We’ve reported 
on Retired Members visiting Portugal, Israel, 
the Barbados, Austria and other lands. The 
photo shows Charles Hayden (at left), former- 
ly of Bloomsburg Mills, with nephew and 
cousin in Dublin on. a 10-week visit to the 
Old Sod. Hayden is 79 years old. He came to 
the States 55 years ago, hasn't been to Ire- 
in 21 years. Incidentally, Hayden found out 
on this trip that he and former RWDSU Sec.- 


Treas. Martin C. Kyne, now presidept of 





Charles Hayden. and relatives 
; in Ireland, 
RWDSU Local 923, are related. Seems that the cousin in this photo is also a 
a cousin of Kyne’s. 


* * © 


The two Gimbels members were fast friends, They had grown up to- 
gether. Competition was always keen between them. Then they took up golf. 
They were playing one day, and the score was tied. It was a hot day. One of 
them suffered a stroke. The other one made him count it in the score. 


» * * 


= @ The entire country is agape at the success of the “$64,000 Question” TV 
* show, but 65ers have a special interest inasmuch as the sponsor, Revlon Cos- 
> metics, is a ‘65’ shop. Is the show paying off in better business? Here’s the an- 
swer from the horse’s mouth, Martin Revson, vice-president in charge of sales: 
“We are extremely happy. We have increased business in certain items 100%. 
We have seen how good a job TV can do. There is more traffic at counters. We 
feel it the next day, after a show.” 

To which we add, Go to it, Revlon! Let “The $64,000 Question” bring in 
more business so the Revlon 65ers can negotiate better and better contracts. 


oo * 


@ Here’s fresh light on the problem of juvenile delinquency: 
“Our youth now love luxury. They have bad manners, contempt for author- 
ity. They show disrespect for elders and love chatter in place of exercise. 
Children are now tyrants, not the servants Qf their households. They no 
longer rise when elders enter the room. They contradict their parents, chat- 
ter before company, gobble up their food and tyrannize their teachers.” 


—Socrates, 5th Century, B.C. 


@ ONCE OVER LIGHTLY; 65ers not only responded nobly to call for flood 
relief contributions, but many were also active in their communities, collecting 
food and funds. Ben Levine, a Cubmaster of Boy Scofits, and Irv Rosen, a com- 
mittee member working with same cub pack, are both Textile Local 65ers, 
They led cub pack in collecting 18 cases of food and 6 cases of clothing, over. 
1,000 items. . . Jim Lee, ‘65’ artist now completing herculean murals in Finance 
* Dept., “relaxes” after work converting a factory building on Lower East Side 
* into a home—the biggest “do-it-yourself” project we ever saw. . . Recent visitor 
* at 13 Astor Place was Rev. Tecumseh Graham, formerly of Loesers and the 
‘65’ staff. “Tee” has his own church in Belmont, North Carolina. . . A late- 
summer hero, Dave Pearlman of Consumer Service, fished a 16-year-old out 
of Rockaway surf. .. Sid Farber, Toy & Gift Local chairman, made a slight 
error-when he appealed to stewards at recent Board meeting to turn over lists 
of applicants no longer in shop to “Bernie Eisenhower”, .. That Eisen he was 
referring to is a berg, not a hower. 
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-New Year Greetings! . 
On the occasion of the Jewish High Holy Days, 
marking the opening of the Jewish New Year, the 
officers of District 65 extend to all members of 
the Jewish faith, and their families, best wishes 
for a happy New Year. — May this be a year of 
peace and well-being for all people of the world. 
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DISTRICT 65 MEETING NOTICE 
Eee eee 
SEPTEMBER 
DATE LOCAL TIME PLACE 
Menday Sept. 19 , = ee rrr errr 7:00 P.M. Green Reom 
9. Tae! EE Bee cedeeddogdvoededeccscee 7:00 P.M. Room 506 
” 4 Hs 6:30 P.M. Oval Room 
” bad 4 6:30, P.M. Green Room . 
Tuesday Sept. 20 7:00 P.M. Penthouse 3 
® : ee 7:00 P.M. Clever Room 
& 10 P.M. Whitman Hote! 
Wednesday Sept. a1 7:00 P.M. Green Room 
” i. <8 - 7:00 P.M. Panel Room 
° ea © 7:00 P.M. Clover Room 
, < RIV. one epee e eee eens 7:30 & 10:45 P.M. Oval Room 
} sd ees BEE so douvesedvadusetecss 5:30 P.M. Continental Ballroom 
al 2 nai 7:00 P.M. Man. Center 
Thursday Ce) , SE Wt icc veccstcésevecce 7:00 P.M, Penthouse 
4 ~ Chemical & Paint 7:00 P.M. Oval Room 
. 3 rm Sw ee 7:00 P.M. Reem 608 
lew Jersey + 10:30 P.M. Continental Bailroom 
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Tempo Speeds Up in Branch Store Drive 


As the entire District 65 membership weighed the necessity of committing all the union’s organizers and financial resources to the department 
store organizing campaign, intensified efforts in the drive were already showing progress, Orge ‘zation Dir. Bill Michelson announced. 
The union-wide discussion are bringing greater understanding of the crucial importance c_ this drive, and therefore help to mobilize our mem- 


bers.” Michelson said, “We can expect 
our progress reports to reflect speedier 
results from here on. We can expect that 
we will organize not.only the present 
targets ‘f our drive, but other department 
stores as well.” 

Most important development was at 
the Stamford branch of Bloomingdale’s, 
where Organizers Renee Cohen and John 
Buckenberger report acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for organizing inside the store 
by a group of Stamford employees. The 
organizers said there was an atmosphere 
of confidence in the store that organiza- 
tion into ‘65° is on the way. 


In addition to more membership cards 
being signed by Stamford employees, a 
number have taken the next step towards 
becoming 65ers by paying their initiation 
fees and taking out their union books. 


Progress at Great Neck 


The newest phase of the District 65 
department store organizing campaign— 
at the Great Neck, L.I. branch of Stern 
Brothers—was well under way last week 
as the store marked its second week since 
opening’ day, Organizers Jim Briggs and 
Sol Molofsky report a “warm and friend- 
ly” reception by the Great Neck employ- 
ees to the organizers and a number of 
Stern’s 42nd St. store employees active 
in the campaign. 


Reports by these rank and file or- 
ganizers tell of friendly questions about 
the union and a willingness to discuss 
joining up. Several membership cards 
have been signed as a result, and Briggs 
said, “We're getting to know the Great 
Neck people in spite of company at- 
tempts to keep us from talking to 
them.” 


It was also reported that, according to 
the agreement between the union and 
Stern’s management, the first two trans- 
fers of Stern’s 42nd St. employees to 
Great Neck have been put through. 


On other fronts of the department 
store campaign, General Org. Nick Car- 
nes reported that the Namm department 
store 65ers, under the leadership of Or- 
ganizer Agnes Devlin and Local Chair- 
man Sam Jacobs, have come “by the 
scores” into the drive to organize Abra- 
ham & Straus’ Brooklyn store. 


As a result, Carnea said, a number of 
A&S employees who had signed member- 
ship cards are taking out their union 
membership books, and more cards are 
being signed. 














visit -at $4 each. 


care after delivery. 





cessed as fast as they are received and it is believed that 
the new Medical Plan program will operate smoothly. 


The first member to file a fee-for-service claim under 
the new companion medical plan was Mark Severin of Local 
2, employed in Gimbel’s Packing Dept. Severin’s two-year- 
old child developed a case of tonsillitis and required four 
visits by a physician to his home fer penicillin injections. 
The doctor’s fee amounted to $20 at $5 per visit. Under the 
Security Plan allowance, the member received $16 for four 


Baldinger reported that the first claim for maternity 
benefit allowance was paid to Rafael Perez whose wife gave 
birth Sept. 7. A check for $100 was delivered to the member. 
Medical benefits included prenatal care, delivery and doctor 


The new companion medical program, giving each mem- 
ber a choice of fee-for-service cash medical benefits of HIP 


FIRST CLAIM paid by 65 Security Plan under new fee-:or-service medical benefits was presented to Gimbel 
member Mark Severin, left, on Sept. 13, by ‘65’ Pres. David Livingston. Plan Dir. Irving Baldinger looks on. 


First Claims Paid in New Medical Plan 


Scores of claims have been received and processed by the 65 Security Plan office since the new fee- 
for-service cash medical benefits program was put in‘o effect Sept. 1, Medical Plan Director Irving Bald- 
inger announced. Many of these members had previously been enrolled in HIP. All claims are being pro- 








coverage, was decided on after six months of discussions 
throughout the Union. The question at issue was: how best 
to provide members and their families with the complete 
medical care they need and how best to use District 65's 
hard-won Medical Plan funds. While many thousands of 
65ers were using HIP, many others were not. 


The decision to institute the new form of benefits 
did not come lightly, but only after extensive consulta- 
tion with medical authorities and other experts in the 
field of group health care, and after months of discus- 
sion by the membership. 


The establishment of a companion program of medical 
benefits in addition to HIP service enables each member to 
choose the type of benefits he prefers: either complete 
medical care through HIP, or cash allowances on doctor 
bills, with the member having the right to use any doctor. 








When Employees Look to District 65, “Improvements Crop Up, Bu .. . 
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Once again the management of Abraham & Straus, seeking to keep its 


employees from joining District 65, is attempting to match ‘65’ Security Plan 
benefits, General Org. Nick Carnes reported. “This is a well-worn company 


tactic,” he said, recalling that some years ago, in an earlier union organ-" 


izing campaign at the Brooklyn store, management introduced a sick bene- 


fit and hospitalization plan called the 
Mutual Benefit Association when they 
became aware of the union’s progress in 
organizing the employees. 


The benefits under M.B.A. fell far 
short of Security Plan then, and are still 
far short. An attempt to keep pace with 
union welfare improvement was made 
when the Namm department store work- 
ers won the Security Plan, but the Mu- 
tual Benefit Association has remained a 
limited-benefit plan ‘to which the em- 
ployees also contribute. 


Now that A & S employees once more 
are moving towards the union, the com- 
pany has announced. that certain im- 
provements in M.B.A, are under consid- 
eration. 


The improvements would consist of 
higher maximum sick benefits to be 
paid over a longer period. Otherwise 
the plan remains the same—a volun- 
tary benefit plan to which the employ- 





wages, which goes towards Blue Cross 
hospitalization. 


Carnes emphasized that the plan 
would still be far inferior to the ‘65’ 
Store Workers Security Plan. Where A 
é& S employees have to pay directly for 
hospital benefits, ‘65’ store workers pay 
nothing out of their own pockets and 
enjoy such critically important addi- 
tional benefits as medical care, life in- 
surance and funeral and burial benefits. 


Carnes added, “Where the A & S em- 
ployees, without the union, are given a 
limited welfare plan at the whim of the 
employer, which is just as likely to be 
watered down or withdrawn altogether 
as it is to be improved, 65ers have com- 
prehensive, “cradle to grave” security 
through their union at no cost to them. 


“Our members have in the Security 


RE PLAN FAR INFERIOR TO UNIONS 


steady improvement through its ten 
years of existence, with the realistic 
promise of even greater improvement.” 
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Retired Members 
Show Us How 


Once a month, every month since the 
beginning of the year, a plucky band 
of Retired 65ers have been turning out 
for picket duty at the Stamford branch 
of Bloomingdale’s department store. 


One Thursday every month, 15 to 26 
siiow up at Grand Central Station for 
the trip up to Stamford, where they 
arrive with picket schedule prepared 
in advance, and take over for the 
stretch between 11:30 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
There were some cold days up in Con- 
necticut since the Retired 65ers adopt- 
ed the Stamford store as their job last 
January, and some really hot ones as 
well, But they stuck to their posts 
throughout. This month they've ex- 
panded their activities, and are going 
into the store to talk te Bloomingdale 
employees. What better inspiration for 
all of us to pitch in and organize the 
department stores? 
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Debate sobre la proposicion del Pres. Livingston: 





debera ponerse toda la fuerza del ‘65 
detras de la campana en las tiendas? 


En todos los mitines que se estan celebrando en el Distrito 65, este mes 
se esta debatiendo una proposicién presentada por el Presidente David 
Livingston. El ha propuesto que todas ‘las fuerzas del Distrito, hombres y 
dinero, se pongan en la campafia para organizar las tiendas por departa- 
mentos en New York City. Esto incluye las tiendas en los suburbios, que 
tiene Bloomingdale y Stern, también las 


de Abrahans y Strauss y otras tiendas 4. septiembre, que el futuro de la Unién 
ae pueden ser conectadas por los miem- genendia en organizar estas compafifas. 
ros 
. Ese mismo dia, dijo también que él ha- 
El Presidente ha propuesto que todo el pia estado presente en la apertura de la 
personal del Distrito, especialmente los tienda de Gimbel en Westchester y afia- 
organizadores, sean puestos fuera de las dié: “Me senti orgulloso al ver esta gran- 
Locales y sean asignados ada campafia de y bonita tienda y saber que los 700 
de organizacién. También ha propuesto trabajadores que se emplearan en ella 
que los miembros sobresalientes de las pagaran cuotas al Distrito y. estaran cu- 
Locales vengan a formar parte del per- hiertos bajo convenio con la Unidén. Esto 
sonal para que asuman la direccién de qemuestra lo que significa para nuestra 
la misma, mientras esta campafia esté en Unién tener a todas las ramas de estas 
oa pees, tiendas en nuestra organizacién asi como 
Ha habido algunas diferencias de os estores A and S de Brooklyn. 


cpinién sobre la proposicién tanto en- 

tre los Seenaiesiheion como entre los Otros oradores hablaron, diciendo que 
miembros, Algunos miembros y Orga- cada miembro debe interesarse en la cam- 
i ‘ i .  Pafia de organizacién, porque el resto de 
ee ee eee ee los patronos estan observando el desarro- 


dores, al presente nq deben sacarse de : 
las Locales para ir a la campafia de llo de la campafia en las tiendas por de- 
partamentos. 


organizar las tiendas por departamen- 
tos, cuando pueden organizar en sus Si las tiendas son organizadas y los sa- 
respectivas industrias. Mantienen tam- ~ Jarios son aumentados, todos los miem- 
bién, que hay serios problemas en las Lo- bros del Distrito 65 seran beneficiados 
cales, donde faltan por firmarse con- POrque la Unidn estaré més fuerte y po- 
trates y algunos otros problemas de dran establecerse buenos ejemplos para 
importancia. beneficio general. 

Sefialando la importancia de la cam- El debate en cuestién continua por los 
pana para la Unidén, Bill Michelson, di- talleres y mitines para que todos expre- 
rector de Organizacién, dijo en el mitin sen su opinién en tan importante ma- 
del Concilio General, celebrado el dia 7 teria. 


La Aseciacion del Corrugade Hace 


Convenio con 4 Pesos de Aumento 


Dos mitines generales en el corrugado, uno para los trabajadores del 
turno de dia y otro para los del turno de-noche, haciendo un total de 1,400 
Obreros en quince talleres de asociaciones aprobaron el convenio hecho so- 
b-e la reapertura del contrato. De acuer- 
do con el informe rendido por Bob Burke, yas que no estAn clasificadas en el con- 
Organizador General, el contrato afec-  trato, que incluye obreros con y sin ex- 
tara también a 400 miembros que traba- periencia, ajuste en todos los minimos y 
jan en talleres que no estan afiliados con promociones con aumentos. Estos puntos 
la asociacion. : seran puestos frente a un Aybitro, sino 

El acuerdo provee un aumento de sa- pudiera llegarse a un acuerdo con la 
Iarios de cinco centavos la hora efec- asociacion. Fue tambien acuerdo que 
tivo en Agosto primero del 1955 y cin- todos los cambios serfn retroactivos a 
co centavos efectivo el dia primero. de Agosto. l1ro. 

Agosto del 1956. Entre otras cosas, tam- El] acuerdo tambien provee que la fecha 
bién se arreglé el pagar tiempo y me- de aniversario sea cambiada de Febrero 
dio por el trabajar el Sabado, acordan- ro, a Agosto iro, y el contrato sea ex- 
dose al mismo tiempo que se respeta- tendido de su fecha original o sea Ja 
ra el derecho de los trabajadores de- = expiracion que antes era Febrero 1, ahora 
trabajar o no el Sabado, siempre que sera Agosto 1, 1957. El Comite negociador 
tengan una excusa aceptable. de los patronos, estuvieron de acuerdo 
Hay algunas clausulas que aun estén informar a todos los miembros de la 
en discusién, nos anncia Bob Burke, ta- asociacion, por escrito, que los obreros 
les como la prioridad para los Stewards’ pueden tener sus dias de fiesta indivi- 
en épocas de suspensiones, y ajuste en duales sin paga y que una excusa de 
el salario por horas para algunas catego- ausencia sera juzgada por sus meritos. 
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Fiesta Latino-Americana 


El Comité de Asuntos Hispanos del Distrito 65 llevara a cabo una gran acti- 
vidad, presentando una fiesta latino-americana el Sabado dia 19 de Noviembre, 
en el sal6én Rascacielos del Centro del Distrito 65, localizado en el 13 de Astor 
Place. El Comité, como siempre, promete una noche de entretenimiento para to- 
dos los*miembros y sus familiares. 

Para la ocasion se han contratado dos orquestas, ambas de fama dentro de 
la comunidad hispana. El que tantas veces ha sido solicitado por nuestros miem- 
bros, Don Santiago y su Conjunto Tipico Cibaefio, con Angel Viloria. Siendo éstos 
los reyes del Merengue sera la gran satisfaccién de todos. 

Ademas la Orquesta del Prof. Mesorana, con 10 miasicos, que nos prometen 
una variedad musical hispano-americana. 

Las entradas estan valoradas en $1.50 por adelantado y $2.00 en la puerta. 
Debido a la gran demanda las entradas en la puerta seran limitadas por lo que 
se sujiere a todos que adquieran las entradas por anticipado. Estas pueden ob- 
tenerse a través de su Organizador, el Comité de Stewards y Consummer Service 
y hasta en Finanza, nos informa el Chairman Abélardo B4ez. Los servicios del 
Club estaran a la disposicién con una buena variedad de platos criollos, no fal- 
tando los pasteles y el arroz con pollo. 

En:un esfuerzo para hacer de esta noche una verdadera noche de gala, el 
Comité est4 reuniéndose todos los jueves, trazando los planes para que todos los 
asistentes pasen una noche de fiesta en un ambiente fraternal y de camaraderia. 

















AND SAVE 
ON THESE 
FALL ITEMS 


BOYS’ ‘HOCHMEYER’ PANTS 


(Reg. price $4.49.) This famous trade mark in cor- 

duroy pants now available in splash patterns or 

solids with double knee. Navy, Brown, Charcoal, 2 75 
Green. Sizes 4 to 12 - 


BOYS’ WOOL SUBURBAN COATS 


(Reg. price $15.95.) 100% wool with box pattern 
effect. Satin lined, wool quilted. Grey, Tan, Black, 4 98 
Sizes 6 to 12 . 


BOYS’ GAUCHO POLOS 


(Reg. price $1.98) Longsleeve, cotton knit gaucho 1 29 
type polo. Striped-pattern effect. Sizes 6 to 14 . 
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LADIES’ ORLON TORSO SWEATER 


(Reg. price $6.95.) This season’s most popular 

sweater style. Mock fashion sleeve, roll collar, 

plunge neck. Charcoal, Red, Sage-Green, Navy, 4 9g 
Toast. Sizes 34 to 40 . 


_GIRLS’ GABARDINE SURCOATS 


(Reg. price $14.95.) Italian styled gabardine sur- 
coat with attached throw-back hoods. Wool Quilted. g ch 
Charcoal, Red, Navy, Pink. Sizes 7 to 14 * 


CHILDREN’S ‘NO-IRON’ 
FLANNEL PULLOVER 


(Reg. price $1.69.) . For boys and girls sized 4 to 8. 

A long sleeved, zippered front flannel pullover with 

knitted waistband. New process flannel yarn re- 1 19 
quires no ironing after washing. “3 


MEN’S 100% WORSTED WOOL 
GABARDINE SLACKS 


(Reg. price $16.95). Excellent quality and make in 
fall-winter slacks. With new combination belt and 

channel loops. Charcoal, Brown, Navy, Grey. Sizes 10 50 
30 to 44 ‘ * 





District 65 
Greater Savings at CONSUMER SERVICE 


8th Floor 13 Astor Place 
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Latin-American 
Celebration 
At ‘65 Nov. 19 














The Spanish Affairs Committee of 
District 65 will hold its Latin-Amer- 
ican Celebration on Saturday, Nov. 
19, in the Penthouse Ballroom of the 
65’ Center at 13 Astor Place. The 
Committee promises an evening of 
fun and frolic, 

Two orchestras “nave been engaged for 
the occasion. Don Santiago and His Con- 
junto Tipico Cibaeno, plus Professor Me- 
sorana & His 10-piece Orchestra will pro- 
vide continuous dance music from 9 a.m. 
to 3.a.m. Many 65ers who enjoy the new- 
est Latin dances will have an opportunity 
to dance them to their heart’s content. 

Tickes for the affair are priced at 
$1.50 in advance and $2 at the door, and 
members are advised to arrive early at 
the ‘65’ Center, as there will be limited 
door sales. Tickets may be secured from 
organizers, committee members, stewards, 
at Consumer Service and the Finance 
Dept., Chairman Abelardo Baez said. 

Spanish Dishes On Sale 

The facilities of Club 65 will be avail- 
able for the affair, and a full assortment 
of Spanish dishes, including pasteles, 
arroz con pollo and many others, will 
be on sale during the eventing. 

In an effort to ensure a highly suc- 
cessful affair, the Spanish Affairs Com- 
mittee is meeting every Thursday eve- 
ning, and elaborate plans for entertain- 
ment are being made so that 65ers and 
their friends will spend an evening of 
pleasure in their beautiful ‘65’ Center. 





Negro Affairs Comm. 
Plans Fall Dance 


Plans are under way for the An- 
nual Fall Dance sponsored by the 
Negro Affairs Committee of District 
65, Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson 
announced. The affair will be held 
on a Saturday evening in the fall, 
at Club 65 and the Penthouse Ball- 
room. 

Proceeds of the affair will go to the 
NAACP and the United Negro College 
Fund, “two most worthy causes”, Robin- 
son said. Many 65ers and their friends 
will remember the successful dance that 
was held last year by the Negro Affairs 
Committee, in which the funds were also 
donated to these charities. 

The Committee is meeting regularly to 
work out plans for one of the big social 
events of the year at the ‘65’ Center. 
Entertainment will be provided by top 
notch performers and tables will be 
available at no extra cost. Arrangements 
are being made for the engagement of 
“solid” music from 10 a.m. until 3 a.m. 

Robinson announced that a meeting 
of the Negro Affairs Committee will be 
held Wednesday, Sept. 21 at 7 p.m., at 
which time detailed plans will be com- 

pleted and a date for the affair set, 
he said. 

Tickets to the affair will be priced at 
$1.50 in advance and $1.75 at the door, 
and will be available through organizers, 
stewards, Consumer Service and commit- 
tee members after the meeting. 
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lex Kounine Dies, 
Veteran 65er 


Hundreds of 65ers are mourning the 
death last month by a heart attack of 
Alex Kounine, old-time Dry Goods 
members and a founder of the District 
65 Credit Union. Kounine, who wis 65 
years old,, served as an active Credit 
Union committee member for 14 years, 
coming to the union regularly once a 
week to carry out his duties. He was 
elected a member of the Credit Union 
Board of Directors in 1955. 

Credit Union Director Ruby Shochet 
joined Pres. David Livingston in de- 
claring that Kounine’s death “comes as 
a terrible shock and a deep loss to all 
of us.” The Board of Directors sent 
heartfelt condolences to Mrs. Maris 
Kounine, hig wif 





New Settlements Won for 600 
In Dry Goods Assn., Miles Shoe 


With the completion of agreements in the Dry Goods association shops and Miles Shoes warehouse and 
home office, the District 65 wage campaign for this year has been all but completed. Remaining outstanding eon- 
tracts are the wholesale-shoe jobbers, where negotiations are approaching a settlement, the Vim chain, Davega, 


which wants arbitration, and a scatter- 
ing of smaller shops in various locals 
which remain to be cleaned up. 


The Dry Goods settlement, affecting 
more than 500 workers in over 100 shops, 
came after negotiations in progress since 
the February reopening date. For months 
there was no offer from thé association, 
and the workers began preparations for 
arbitration. 


$4-$5 Raises in Dry Goods 


The talks finally reached the bargain- 
ing stage, with concrete employer offers 
to deal with, and on Sept. 8 the workers 
voted overwhelmingly to accept an offer 
bootsing wages $2 this year and $2 and 
$3 next year, with extension of the con- 
tract until 1958. The $2 raises are retro- 
active to February of this year and 
minimums were raised by $1. 


Important grievances of the Dry 
Goods workers were also settled in these 
negotiations. The settlement provides 
that 30 days’ notice must precede a lay- 
off when a worker has more than two 
years’ seniority on the job. If the laid 
off employee is not recalled to his job 
in four months he may give up his 
seniority in the shop and the employer 
must pay half of any amount he is 
entitled to under liquidation and sever- 
ance pay provisions. 


Henceforth employees will be paid for 
time served on a jury and time off dur- 
ing a mourning period, with the employer 
having discretion on how the lost time 
is to be made up. 

Also provided is the right of the union 


and the employers to request changes in 
wages and minimums on Feb. 15, 1957, 








as he reports to members at meeting held Sept. 6 in 


Record photo by Roland Willoughby 


UNION NEWS WORKERS listen attentively to Local Chairman Frank Shapiro 


lover Room of ‘65’ 


Center, on wage offer made by company in negotiations. Shop took no ac- 
tion on offer and another session is planned to discuss proposal further. 





with these issues subject to arbitration. 
The negotiating committee consisted of 
Organizer Bernie Eisenberg, Local Sec- 
retary Irving Adamsbaum, Vice-Chairman 
Jack Shapiro, Outside Salesmen’s Chair- 
man Phil Goodman and Al Bernknopf. 
The 100 Miles Shoe workers, also led 
by Eisenberg, won a settlement based on 
the earlier agreements at A.S. Beck and 
National Shoes. The Miles workers ap- 
proved the agreement Sept. 6. It calls 
for a package of 1612 cents an hour for 
two years. This includes wage boots of 


$2 a week for warehousemen in each of 
the two years; $2.50 this year and $2 next 
year for office employees, and a hike of 
$1 in minimums all around in each of 
the years. 

In addition to these gains, working 
hours were reduced to 37% per week for 
six months of the year, and third week 
vacations are provided for the first time. 
The contract is retroactive to April 1, 
1955 and is extended to 1958, with a re- 
opener on wages and minimums, subject 
to arbitration, in 1957. 





Prices Around Town on Way Up, So... 





CONSUMER SERVICE VALUE RISES 


The publicity given in the past few weeks to the risé in the government’s cost-of-living index for July—a 
rise of .3%—has concentrated on the fact that some 850,000 union members whose contracts are tied to the c-o-] 
index will receive a penny an hour increase. Consumer Service Dir. Murray Levine, however, took the occasion 


to emphasize that wholesale prices are 
rising sharply, and American consumers, 
mostly working people, will have to pay 
more for all types of goods in the days 
and weeks to come, 


Levine pointed out that the rise in prices 
has yet to reflect itself in many retail 
areas, but that fall and winter lines of 
both soft and hard goods were already 
showing the boost. He said the trend to 
higher prices would undoubtedly continue 
into next year, “with the phony but.nev- 
ertheless handy excuse the manufactur- 
ers have: the higher minimum wage 
which goes into effect March 1.” 


Asked what effect this trend will 
have on Consumer Service prices, Lev- 
ine said, “Of course, it will be felt by 
the members of our union. But,” he 
geclared, “unlike most retail stores, 
which grab the opportunity to raise 
their prices on stock bought earlier at 
the lower price, Consumer Service will 
hold the line on its original low prices 
for as long as possible.” 

He éxplained that goods now in stock, 
which were bought by the ‘65’ store at 
prices in effect before the rising trend, 
are on sale according to the regular low- 
price policy of Consumer Service. In ad- 
dition, he said, “Consumer Service will 
make every effort to get its suppliers to 


honor original wholesale prices on back 
orders of merchandise.” — 


The higher prices will eventually be 
reflected in Consumer Service merchan- 









dise, however, as stock now on hand is 
turned over and new stock has to be 
bought. But Levine pointed out that in 
any case, the established Consumer Serv- 
ice policy of discounts averaging 30% on 


CHICAGO, Aug. 29. — Dougla 
Furniture Corp. is raising its 





all merchandise will be followed. He 
coupled this with the observation that 
the value of Consumer Service to 65ers 
will be enhanced as a result of the trend 
to higher prices on the outside. 



















































































Keglers Eye Host of Prizes 
As Bowling Tourney Opens 














On Wednesday, Sept. 14 at 7:30 p.m. the first ball went winging down 
the alleys at the City Hall Lanes to open the 1955-’56 Bowling season of 
District 65. Lincoln Letter, the 1954-’55 defending champs, are battling 
against Grand City, EverReady Label, Bloomingdale, New Era and the Gar- 
ment Area, all back from last season. New entries in the League are Warner 
Bros., Davega and Monroe Sanders, 

The League operates under sanction of ¢) 990 in cash prizes and trophies, which 
the A.B.C., with all players shooting for wij] be awarded at the annual dance at 
the many A.B.C. individual awards. IN _ the close of the season. All games are 
addition, the 65ers are rolling for over pjayed on a handicap basis, enabling the 


weaker teams to have a chance at the 
° big money. 

Art Committee Plans : 

Classes, New Exhibit 


There is still room for a few more 
teams, and individual players are still 

A meeting of the District 65 Art Com- 
mittee, held Sept. 13 at the ‘65’ Center, 


needed to strengthen existing teams. 
If you want to get on a team, call the 
discussed plans for the fall season which 
included resuming the art classes, and 


‘65’ Recreation Dept. (OR 3-5120) and 
arrangements will be made for you to 
play with the squad at the next session. 

The ‘65’ Varsity Bowling team, made 
holding of a 1955-56 Art Exhibit, Chair- 

man Paul Skoorka announced. 

The art classes are expected to get un- 
der way about the middle of October, 


up of seven of the top bowlers in last 
season’s play, opened their season on 
with Maurice Kish, ‘65’ artist assisting 
in the instruction. The Art Exhibit is 


Sept. 7. They carry the ‘65’ banner in 
the Bowling Division of the Center Rec- 

planned for the month of December. In 

the next issue of The Record, further de- 


reation League, made up of a host of big 
company teams. 
The League operates on a point sys- 
tem. In their opening session against 
‘ . : General Electric, the 65ers notched four 
tails and registration dates will be an- of the possible five points. The team is 
nounced. 
Many members will recall that the 
District 65 1954-’55 art exhibit was 
hailed as the biggest and best of the 
three held in past years, More than 


made of John Salerno of Ever Ready 
2,000 viewed the exhibit and 1,500 votes 








Label, Captain; Andy Candres, Lincoln 
Letter; Al Altshuller, Shoe Local; Frank 
Paul, Sterns; and Eddie Kalinsky and 
Harvey Manheimer of Bloomingdales. 
The remaining spot will be filled from 
cast for favorite paintings. the present crop of bowlers this season. 
A meeting of the Art Committee is The season is just beginning and there 
scheduled for Thursday, Sept. 22 at 6:30 is a lot of fun and excitement coming 
p.m. in the Recreation Dept. on the 7th for the ‘65’ keglers. Now is the time to 
floor. get in, right at the beginning. 
SL 


LASS 


Things for Sale 


BEAUTIFUL WEDDING GOWN of Nylon tulle KITCHEN SET. Genuine maple, 8 pieces. Wil- 

and Chantilly lace, Slipper Satin lined. Size ton rug, 9x12” and maple upholstered rocking 

14. Will sacrfice for $40.00. Call ST 9-6408. chair. All in good condition. Reasonable. 
IN 17-5646. ‘ 





Things to Sell, Buy, Swap 





CHEVROLET 50. De Luxe sport coupe. Heater, 
directionals, reasonable. Eves. NI 5-6912. 








RIFLE 22 calibre, Marlin 39A, with micronite 
grooves, lever action. Case, cleaning kit. 100 
rounds ammunition included. Best offer. Eves. SABLE SCARF. Gorgeous four skin Russian. 
HY 6-8885. Never worn. Cancer fund prize, valued at $275, 
sacrifice at $150. Phone eves., RA 9-4438. 











OLDSMOBILE 98. 1950 R & H. Fully equipped. 
A-1 condition. Must see to appreciate. Sac- FUR JACKET. Let-out Muskrat. Like new and 
3 


rifice. Best offer. Days HY 6-9244, Eves. HY Very reasonable. Call evenings, CY 2-9323. 


6-8885. 

ROCK MAPLE BED. — Solid % size, with 
REFRIGERATOR. Philco, 7 cubic feet, 1 year ‘Pring and mattress. Excellent condition, rea- 
old. No reasonable offer refused. Call after sonable. Call AP 17-3990, after 6 p.m. 
7 p.m. RA 1-2393. 

















CLOTHING. Man’s suits, sport jacket, size 40 
long. Good condition. Call AC 2-0007, morn- 
ings or evenings. 


GREEN COUCH. Traditional 7 feet long. Ex- 
cellent condition, one-piece foam cushion with 
slip cover. Price $75. Phone SL 6-3723. 





Services 


INSURANCE All forms written. Auto, fire, 
floaters, business, personal and life insurance. 
Inquiries invited. No obligation. Richard Fox. 
RE 9-1661. 








MAHOGANY SOFA. Covered in green mattlese. 
Down cushions and slipcover, good condition. 
4 open bookshelf, very reasonable. MO 2- 


FURNITURE. Secretary, drum table, step table 
and table lamp. Reasonable. FL 3-5772. 


LIVING ROOM SET. Three large pieces, modern 
excellent condition. Very reasonable for quick 
sale. TI 2-1729. 


WASHING MACHINE. Thor Automagic, good 
es condition, reasonable. AP 17-3990 after 
p.m. 











UPHOLSTERY REPAIRS, Chair bottoms re- 
paired, $5. Sofa, $10. Also platforms and re- 
upholstering. Dinette chairs recovered. Man- 
hattan and Bronx. UN 3-2429. 





VACATION at Martha’s Vineyard. Attractive 
sunny and airy lovely view rooms by day or 
week, Inter-racial. Call Grace or Irvin Brown. 
WA 6-5837. Vineyard Haven 109 W. Box 907. 





TV & REFRIGERATOR REPAIR. All makes. 
Special rates to union members. Bronx, Man- 
hattan & Queens serviced. RA 6-1144 or YE 2- 
7835, 6-9 p.m. 





MABOGANY DRESSER. Vanity and bench, 
night table, chair, rugs. Also occasional ta- 
bles, bridge table and chairs, vacuum cleaner. 
BU 32-8448, a.m. or p.m. 


INSURANCE, complete service. Auto, fire, life, 
easualty and all floaters. Any car, driver 
written, Premiums financed. Irving Free- 
man. UL 3-6720. 





FORD 8 SEDAN. 1950 model with radio and 
heater. Good condition. Reasonable. HY 56-4071 
or PR 8-8987, 


INSTRUCTION. Violin lessons given. Instru- 
ments supplied free. 50 years experience, 
Retired 65er. Call CY 8-5612, after 6 p.m. 
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Classified Ad section is for use of Union members only. Rates are 25c¢ 


per ad for ali ads except “Services,” whose rates are $1 per ad. Maximum number 

of words for each ad is 20. Mail or bring ads to The Record office, 7th floor, 13 

Astor Place, New York 3, N.Y. All ads must include payment, member’s name, 
and 


union book number. Deadline for next issue is Sat., Sept. 24. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING TO 
PLAN ‘65’ HOOP LEAGUE 


By Jchn O'Neill 
The 1955-’56 season for District 65 hoopsters will get-under way at the 
first Basketball League committee meeting,-to be held on Thursday, Sept. 
22 at 6:30 p.m. in the Recreation Dept., 7th floor of 13 Astor Pl. All team 
representatives, as well as individual ball players, are invited to attend to 
help lay the ground work for this season’s tournament. 

It is felt that very few shops will be 
able to field complete teams on theirown, shape. Arrangements have been made to 
so it will be necessary to start now to provide practice space in local Park Dept. 
recruit the rest of the team in each of gyms and at Julia Richman High School 
thd various locals. on East 68th St. 


Last season more than half of the 
teams in the League represented various The District 65 Varsity team will be 
made up of the active participants in 


locals, rat. ha le sh .or stores, 
ee, Sener es eee Seen. OF Save the ‘65’ League, and will be coached by 


and they fared pretty well too. Usuall 
a siretty good sound ye be put hogenet Tony D’Amico of Sun Radio, Tryouts 
for the squad will be held in October 


on a local basis if the players come for- in 4 
ward early in the year so that we know When scrimmage games will be arrange 
between ‘65’ teams. 


who they are. 

League games will be played at the Shops and Locals expected to enter the 
Stuvesant High School gym on 15th St., League are Retail Drug Local 1199, de- 
with a doubleheader being played every fending champs, Lerners, Garment Area, 
Tuesday and Friday night. The League Davega, Direct Mail Local, Cosmetic and 
is scheduled to open around Nov. 15. Drug Local, New Jersey Local, Blooming- 
However, the next seven or eight weeks dales, Gimbel-Saks, Shoe Local, Retail 
must be spent in getting the squads int? Local and Sterns. 


‘Auld Lang Syne at Bedales 












75 YEARS AT BLOOMINGDALES is represented in handclasp above as Dept. 
Store Director Carl Andren, left, congratulates Thomas Riley, Joseph -Mc- 
Govern and Frank Tompson. These three Local 3 members were tendered 
dinner and reception by co-workers in Housekeeping Dept. Sept. 10, on com- 
pletion by each of 25 years at 59 St. store. Below, the trio is joined by Std. 
John Supola who contributed to success of occassion with accordion interlude, 
as Andren and Org. Stanley LaValle look on. Tompson enthralled the audi- 
ence with rendition of “The Lord’s Prayer.”’ By the time the affair was 
over, everyone was happy and gay and “‘full of good spirits.” 
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KOHLER strike: 


KEY STRUGGLE 
FOR -ALL LABOR 























Kohler workers are aware of national significance of their strike, now in its a 
18th month. Heartened by support of their parent union, UAW-CIO, and labor 4 
movement, they are determined to carry on for as long as it takes to win, va 


By AL TOFFLER It means hatred against unions. It means speedup. It means 


arrogance. 
Labor’s Daily Staff Writer * 


That is why over 2,000 union members had to make the drastic 
decision to strike after Kohler turned them down on their request 


5 HEBOYGAN, Wis.—Every pay day you line up at the pay win- for contract changes and a much-needed pay raise. 


dow, or you go to your foreman, or maybe the paymaster comes 


around with your check in a little tray. It may not be much. Stack The strike began on April 5, 1954, at 5 a.m. Since then, as the 
it up against the bills and the spiraling cost of food and housing long days and weeks without paychecks dragged by, it became ap- 
and it looks pretty puny. But you’d miss it if you didn’t have it for parent from everything that the company did, from its defiance of 
one week, wouldn’t you? state and federal authorities, from its hoarding of a private arsenal 
of machine guns and tear gas, from its scab running and arrogance 
anu ae ee Saag’ os — for a not for @ in the face of public opinion, that the Kohler Co. was out for some- 
, ra year and a half. Imagine missing it for 74 long thing more basic than the difference between its token offers and 4 
weeks while the bills pile up, and the roof needs repair or kids need the union’s demands. ; 


new school clothes. 
; P , : Kohler was out to maintain a way of doing business. It was 
This isn’t an idle guessing game. It isn’t a test of your imagin- out to maintain a feudal attitude toward workers best symbolized 


ation. Try—just for a moment—to put yourself in the boots of dignit 
: : : ; um of it 
over 2,000 Wisconsin union members who are doing just that in the ee ee We ee ee ee ee ee 


strike against Kohler. employees. 
: Beyond that, Kohler became a symbol to the strategists of the 
thi bey oe yoy Bp be the gay ond getage ct oe any- National Association of Manufacturers, to the chambers of com- 
ng.%0 you. Or mayhe you ve seen it inscribed on plumbing ware merce, to every union-hating outfit in the country. That symbol 
so you know it’s the name of a company. If you’ve read the papers stands for the “open shop’—the concentration-camp attitude to 
lately, you know that it’s the name of a company currently on strike. workers. 
" But if you are a resident of Sheboygan, Wis., or of the near-by What does it mean if, after 74 grueling weeks, the workers at 
Village of Kohler, the name means something more. It means a day Kohler are forced—as a company official threatened they would be 
in 1934, when the headlines of the Milwaukee Sentinel were bigger forced—to “come crawling back on their bellies?” It means some- 
and blacker than usual, headlines that read: “1 Dead, 23 Shot” at thing to you. It means something to every workingman and his 
Kohler. Later the number of murdered went up to two, the injured family in this country 
to 47. It was the Kohler Company way of paying off its workers . 
for years of service. It was the Kohler way of saying no to their That is why what happens to the United Auto Workers local 
requests for higher pay and shorter hours. here in Sheboygan can be the opening gun of a new union-busting i 
To the people nearby, the word Kohler means a grim, looming drive nationally. ae 
factory surrounded by high brick walls like a feudal castle. To the Put yourself for a moment into the boots of a Kohler worker. 
workers there it means less pay than similar workers elsewhere get. Those boots are yours! 


BACK THE STRIKE. DON’T BUY KOHLER PRODUCTS! 











a lot of money to support 2,000 families through = 74-week strike, Millions of dollars in strike benefits and contributions have helped Kobler strikers to 
carry on since April, 1954. At left, a committee of Ford workers turns over its donation to Kohler Local $33. At center is entrance to strike headquarters, and at 
right, Ford workers’ wives visit with a striker’s family at union soup kitchen. 
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Grand Prize winner in The Record’s Fishing Con- 
test is Dominic J. Slesinski, a member of Building 
Service Employees Local 670 in New York City. Dominic 
entered this striped bass, which weighed in at 7 lbs., 
6 oz. The hidden weight in the Salt Water Division of 
the contest was 7 lbs., 7 0z., so Dominic’s entry practi- 
cally hit it on the head. The grand prize, as stated in 
previous issues, is $56 worth of fishing equipment. 


The method used in determining 
the winner was to check each en- 
try’s weight against the pre-selected 
hidden weight for that division. 
Divisions included Salt Water, 
Lakes and Streams. The hidden 
weight, chosen before the contest 
opened, was in a sealed envelope 
locked safely away in the RWDSU 
office. 


There were many fine entries in 
the Fishing Contest—so many, in 
fact, that it’s too bad we couldn’t 
give each one a prize. But we’re 
sure that the unsuccessful entrants, 
like all good sportsmen, will con- 
gratulate winner Slesinski, and we 
hope they’ll try, try and try again 
the next time we have a contest. 


Ohio Member 


Is Dean of Dogs 
In Canine College 


When Jack Richerdson, a bread route salesman of Columbus, 
Ohio, makes his daily rounds, he’s not nearly as worried as most 
of the other salesmen are about being bitten by his customers’ 
unfriendly dogs. The reason: Jack’s hobby is obedience training 
of canines, and he can usually keep the most stubborn mutt 
under control. However, Jack has a number of scars to show for 
the times he’s been bitten by beginners in his training classes, 
from which hundreds of mannerly pooches have graduated. 

Jack recently gave fellow members of Local 379 Donaldson 
Bakery Unit a demonstration with his own dog Smoke, a fine 
Weimaraner. Smoke, shown here obeying his master’s order to 
eit, was letter-perfect, obeying every command as snappily as a 
West Point cadet. Jack also used Robert Beshoff’s German 
shepherd Tony, a mere freshman, to show how quickly and hap- 
pily dogs learn to obey. No wonder sergeants in the K-9 Corps used 
to look so pleased with themselves! ; 
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Exclusive 





Interview 





Int'l Rep. Walter Smishek, left, interviews Premier Thomas C. Douglas of Saskatchewan in the Premier's 
office in Government Administration Building, Regina, Sask. 


Douglas of Saskatchewan: Labor Premier 


Interviewed by Walter Smishek 


The head of the only labor government on the North Amer- 
ican continent, Thomas C. Douglas, is a former Baptist min- 
ister who became a leader of the unemployed and then a pol- 
itical leader during the great depression in 1934. He’s held pub- 
lic office for 20 years; the first nine as a member of the Can- 
adian House of Commons, and since 1944 as Premier of Saskat- 
chewan, a position equivalent to that of governor in the U.S.A. 


But this holder of public office is unique, for he is a leader 
of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, an avowedly 
pro-labor, socialist party whose policies are much like Brit- 
ain’s Labor Party. And the province he leads is equally unique, 
for thanks to his party’s majority in the provincial govern- 
ment, Saskatchewan is years ahead in social and labor legisla- 
tion. That’s not merely the opinion of the CCF; it’s backed 
up by the record of laws passed during the past eleven years 
under Premier Douglas’ leadership. Here are just a few of them: 


@ Labor laws enacted by CCF, described by the Premier 
as “similar to the Wagner Act in the U.S.,” provide for man- 
datory collective bargaining when a union represents a major- 
ity of the employees, outlaw anti-union acts by employers, and 
make company unions illegal. Hours of work, two-week vaca- 
tions and eight holidays are fixed by law. Workmen’s com- 
pensation is set at 75 per cent of the employee’s pay and the 
waiting period is one day. Women receive equal pay for equal 
work. All employees of the provincial government are covered 
by union contracts. 


@ Health and welfare legislation includes government- 
sponsored and subsidized hospitalization, complete free med- 
ical services for the blind, the aged, and mother-to-be. Pen- 
Sions for the aged have been increased, and they also get free 
dental and optical care, and government housing. 


@ A state-run automobile insurance plan that is regarded 
as a model. For premiums ranging from $5 a year for old cars 
up to $25 for the most expensive car, motorists get complete 
protection for liability, medical expenses, property damage, 
and $200-deductible fire, theft and collision damage. 


@ A Farm Security Act which makes it impossible for a 
farmer to lose his home or his 160-acre homestead. 


@ A provincial Bill of Rights—the only one in Canada— 
makes it a crime to discriminate against any person by reason 
of his race, color or creed in two important fields: employ- 
ment and the right to rent or own property. 


But “Tommy” Douglas isn’t satisfied that these represent 
a final goal. He wants to establish the five-day, 40-hour week 
by law, and would like to see Saskatchewan’s labor legislation 
extended to all of Canada, to eliminate the unfair competition 
of companies in provinces with lower standards. He firmly be- 
lieves that “the natural resources of a community belong to 








the people of that community and wherever possible they 
should be developed for the benefit of the people.” Acting on 
this principle, the CCF government has taken over and 
operates such public utilities as electric power, natural gas, 
telephones and bus transportation. Some of the province’s oil 
resources are being developed through a partnership between 
the government and the co-operatives, 


Urges Complete Medical Care Plan 


Premier Douglas is looking forward to establishing a pro- 
gram that will provide complete medical coverage for everyone 
in Saskatchewan. Even his political opponents concede that 
he has a good chance of getting it, as well as almost anything 
else he proposes. They have a healthy respect for this trim, 
youthful-looking political leader—a respect based about equal- 
ly on the soundness of his thinking and his devastating skill 
in debate. 


During his nine years in the Canadian Parliament, he 
earned a reputation, in the words of the magazine Canadian 
Business, “as a rough and tumble orator of infinite ability 
and the best debater we have in the House of Commons.” In 
the 11 years he has been Saskatchewan’s premier (the longest 
tenure of office in the province’s history) Tommy Douglas has 
also earned a reputation as an administrator. 


What does the Premier think of his party’s prospects for 
the future? 


“While ‘the CCF is the majority party in Saskatchewan, 
the second biggest party in British Columbia, and gets a good 
vote in Manitoba, Alberta and Ontario, the general swing to 
the right, as shown in the recent Ontario elections, affects 
us too. However, I am convinced that a reaction against the 
old line parties will set in as it becomes increasingly apparent 
that they have no program which is capable of maintaining 
full employment and a high level of national income. I think 
too that the forthcoming labor merger will help, because as 
labor becomes stronger, so will the CCF. Since the end of the 
war union membership in all of Canada has gone up 68 per 
cent, but in Saskatchewan under a CCF government it has 
gone up 118 per cent.” 


Sees Bright Prospects for RWDSU 


Mr. Douglas had a special word for members of the RWDSU 
in Saskatchewan. “Your union,” he said, “has brought very 
real benefits to workers in the distributive field, a group of 
employees who too often have been neglected and_ exploited. 
I believe that prospects for further organizing in the province 
are good.” 

It’s a good feeling to have that kind of support from the 
chief executive of a state government. And Tommy Douglas 
can be sure that it’s reciprocated by RWDSU members. He'll 
continue to get their support in the future, as he has in the 
past. 

















A Guide for Readers of the Daily Press: 





Shopworn Phrases Used 
In Labor Reporting 


THE AFRICAN LION—x*xxx 


The African Lion is a majestic documentary in a style 
befitting the king of the beasts. Walt Disney has not pret- 
tified or stylized his subject in this authentic adventure. What 
is cruel in nature is presented as such, what is humorous re- 
mains funny. There is great drama and excitement in this 
true life feature. 

The film was three years in the making by Disney’s 
famous team of wild life photographers, 

Alfred and Elma Milotte. From the more 
than 100,000 feet of 16mm color film they 
used, 6,200 have been decisively edited to 
tell the absorbing story of the search for™ 
food, mates, power and survival among theg§ j 
wild life of the African plain country. .y 

The setting is the high plateau coun-f@ 
try of Africa, dominated by Mount Kiliman- §% 
jaro. The cast, in addition to the African ® 
Lion, includes his friends, enemies, relatives 
and neighbors. We see in their natural 
habitat the elephant, rhino, hippo, leopard, cheetah, zebra, 
giraffe, baboon, ostrich, hyena, jackal, wild dog, warthog, deer, 
antelope and gazelle as well as fish, reptiles, birds and insects. 


Newspaper reports on labor disputes and negotiations, although 
generally fair and accurate, tend to read alike. No listing of hack- 
neyed expressions can be complete; this one isn’t. However, it will 
give readers of The Record a pretty good idea of some of the most- 
used cliches employed by the daily press in reporting on labor mat- 
ters. For further details, consult daily newspaper. 


The narration, musical background, color and action on 
the screen have been expertly blended to present an artistic 
unity in the best Disney award winning tradition. 


How were initial proposals considered by the parties? Unaccept- 
able. What were negotiations always in danger of? Collapsing. What 
did the threatened strike do? Loom. What menaced the industry? 
Paralysis. Such scenes as the leopard alighting on his prey, the 
cheetah running his quarry to death, the patient lioness stalk- 
ing her victim, the locusts devasting the countryside, elephants 
cavorting at their water hole, are worth a dozen trips to the 
zoo in educational value. —MILLIE TILLER 


THE LEFT HAND OF GCOD—xxkx 


In The Left Hand of God we have a CinemaScope De Luxe 
Color production boasting some fine credits: starring Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Gene Tierney, Lee J. Cobb, Agnes Moorehead, 
directed by Edward Dmytryk, based on the novel by William 
E. Barrett. All this, combined with the grandeur of the huge 
screen, the interesting setting of the story—China in 1947— 
and performance by Bogart and Moorehead, make a not-very- 
terrific script into a fair film. 


Bogart has donned the cloth of a Cath- 
olic priest serving in China together with 
Gene Tierney and Agnes Moorehead. We ; 
later learn that Bogart is actually mas- § 
querading as a priest as the only means of 
escape from the war lord (Lee J. Cobb) who 
r@cued him when he was shot down while 
flying over China during the war. As Bogart 
is kindly, sympathetic and schooled in the 
various rituals of Catholicism, he succeeds 
in convincing and winning over the local H. Bogar: 
population, and proves to them the spiritual value of the Mis- 
sion. He also wins over Miss Tierney, whose purpose in linger- 
ing on in China is the hope of finding some trace of her 
husband, who likewise was an American Flyer shot down over 
China during the war, and who feels guilty about her emo- 
tional attachment toward a “priest.” 

Of course the climax occurs when the war lord catches 
up with Bogart, but justice prevails and while the “priest” is 
exposed to those closest to him, to the villagers he remains 
the priest who has performed a miracle. 

There are some interesting sets—for whose authenticity 
we cannot vouch—of Chinese villages, showing the way 
of life of these people. We recommend the film for a casual 
night at the movies. —MILLIE SOLOMON 


What were the mediators keeping in close touch with? The situa- 
tion. When did the mediator step in? After negotiations had broken 
down. Why were mediation agencies making all efforts? To avert a 
major shutdown. What were the mediators trying to bridge? The gap 
between union and management. 


What kind of all-night sessions were held? Hectic. What kind 
of all-day sessions were held? Turbulent. What did the parties find 
themselves at? Loggerheads. When was settlement finally reached? 
At the eleventh hour. 


nae c 
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How did the union view the results of negotiation? As a distinct 
victory for the workingman. How did management view the results 
of negotiation? As a successful holding of the line against encroach- 
ment upon employer prerogatives. How did the public view the re- 
sults? With relief. What did both parties have for the mediator? 
Only the highest praise. 

‘Compiled by N. ¥. State Dept. of Labor News Magazine.) 
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RECORD MOVIE RATING 
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The Kentuckian 
The African Lion The Left Hand of 
. Gea To Catch a Thief 
The Phenix City The Virgin @ 


Story I Am a Camera The Man From 
Love is a Many The Seven Little Foys jaramie 
Splendored Thing The Shrike Ulysses 


Mister Roberts " You’re Never Too ™ ig of the 
ivided Young un 
The Di Heart Pete Kelly’s Blues 


Not As A Stranger a 

Gate of Hell (Jap.) Summertime 

Cimerama Holiday The Man Who Loved “ame of oo 
Red Shoes (Revival) Red Heads aia 









































Union Runs Own Pharmacy, Optical Dept. 


Many a member of District 65 calls the 11-story ‘65’ headquar- 
ters his second home, mainly because he spends a good deal of 
time there after work in one activity or another. But 65ers also 
come to their union hall regularly for the services available for 
their convenience and financial benefit. 


Outstanding among these services are the cooperative enter- 


prises the union has built over the years. Two of the latest addi- 
tions to these -union-operated enterprises are the ‘65’ Pharmacy, 


' where seven licensed pharmacists dispense more than 200 prescrip- 


tions a day, and the Optical Department, which provides eyeglasses 
of the finest quality to members and their families at the rate of 
over 100 pairs of prescription glasses a week. 


The Pharmacy is the older of the two, having been established 
in April, 1952. On opening day the two pharmacists then staffing 
the union drug store prepared four prescriptions. Since then the 
‘65’ Pharmacy has turned out more than 125,000 prescriptions to 
members, at savings ranging from 25 to 50 percent. 

Chief Pharmacist Harry Winocur attributes the success of the 
union drug store to its low prices, high ethical standards, and its 
location on the smartly decorated ninth floor of the ‘65’ Center. 
Run in a strictly business way, the Pharmacy’s policy is to handle 
only items that turn over fairly rapidly, and to add new items 
according to members’ requests. Last year’s sales amounted to 





Record Photos by Al Wolpert 














nearly $300,000, and the figure is expected to mount to more than 
$325,000 this year. 

Some 13,000 members of District 65 and their families are right 
now seeing their way through eyeglasses purchased at the ‘65’ 
Optical Department. Set up in June of ’53, the Optical Department 
is a complete finishing laboratory for all kinds of visual needs; 
it uses only the highest quality lenses and other materials in bring- 
ing members eyeglasses at savings which average 50 percent of 
regular prices. 

Two licensed dispensing opticians serve in this department, 
handling an average of more than 100 prescriptions per week. In 
addition to this service, they also repair, replace and adjust glasses. 
Their ability to handle this volume is mainly provided by their use 
of the most modern machinery, much of it automatic, which cuts 
down manual operations. Another important factor is the long 
optical work experience men, amounting to some 25 years between 
them. 

Like the Pharmacy, the Optical Department is on the ninth 
floor of the ‘65’ Center, and most convenient for members’ use. It 
combines quick service with low prices, which make it the best 
place for members to go when they need glasses. It is expected 
that Optical will grow in the coming months, and the department 
is now making preparations for the added traffic by installing 
additional machinery. 


@ 100 prescriptjons a week in Optical Dept. 


@ 200 prescri; tiome a day at ‘65’ Pharmacy. 
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IS IT WORTH THE PRICE? 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Autumn and the coat-shopping season are 
just ahead. But if you try to figure out from 
the fashion ads what the new deep-pile coats 
are all about, you'll be more confused than 
ever, 2nd may possibly spend your money for 
something that doesn’t suit your purpose, or 
pass up something that does. The coats look 
almost like fur, but are really Du Pont Orlon. 


All you get from DuPont’s full-color ads (the 
cost of which is included in the price of the cloth), 
is that there is a “new excitement in coats”, “a 
richness of touch”, “glistening, dramatic .. .”, “Coats 
with the sumptuous air,” etc. You can get a little 
seasick with the excitement of it all, but actually you 
learn nothing significant about the coats. 


What happens to these exciting synthetic coats 
in the rain? Will they ravel at the seams, stretch 
out of shape or shed fibers? Is a deep-pile Orlon 
coat a better choice than one of the inexpensive real 
furs like mouton? Which is more suitable for what 
purposes and uses? 


Orlon Coats: Plus and Minus 


This department’s investigations, and candid 
conversations with experts, indicate that the deep- 
pile Orlon coats have both dramatic advantages and 
sumptous disadvantages. They cost about $100, or 
less if you’re a good shopper. Their deep-pile and 
the dyes used make them look like sheared beaver, 
but not quite, or even like seal from further away. 
They are even manufactured by furriers, because 
their deep pile requires fur-cutting methods and 
fur-stretching equipment. Undoubtedly they have a 
number of advantages for a woman who wants a 
warm coat for less than the price of most fur coats— 


and who knows the disadvantages, and thus, how 
to cope with them. 


The advantages are these: The deep-pile Orlon 
coats are aS warm as Mahy furs, but much lighter 
in weight. The Orlons.are not quite as warm as 
mouton, or even a good .wool coat. with a heavy 
wool liner, but nevertheless, warm enough for even 
cold climates and many women’s requirements. Too, 
the deep-pile Orlon coats d',pe better than mouton, 
and aren’t as bulky and-stiff in appearance. Nor do 
they have as many seams as mouton, Also, and this 
is a money-saver, Orlon is moth and mildew-resis- 
tant, and doesn’t need expensive summer storage as 
does fur. Cost of cleaning is about the same for 
Orlon as for fur coats. 


Are They Affected by Rain? 


Here are the disadvantages: Despite what the 
ads say, the deep-pile Orlon coats can be affected 
by rain. One ad we’re looking at right now says, 
“Not affected by rain”. Another says, “Scoffs at 
rain”. It is true that properly-made deep-pile Orlon 
coats are given a rain-resistant finish. But after 
a real wetting, an Orlon coat does not hold its shape 
well. Nor can it be glazed to renew its appearance 
after a wetting, as fur can, A hot iron fuses synthetics 
like Orlon and Dynel (Dynel is often used in com- 
bination with Orlon in the new deep-pile coats to 
give the coat a fluffier, lighterweight, more lustrous 
appearance than Orlon alone has). Anyway, if you 
own an Orlon coat, don’t let it scoff ata rea] rain. 


Nor are the Orlon or Orlon-Dynel coats as dura- 
ble as mouton, although they may be as durable as 
some of the other inexpensive furs. Mouton is out- 
standing for durability despite its comparatively low 
cost. The deep-pile synthetic coats also have a ten- 
dency to shed fibers, which mouton doesn’t. 

In some Orlon and Orlon-Dynel coats there is 
also a tendency towards unraveling at the seams, 
always a disadvantage of synthetic fibers. Too, the 


back has a tendency to stretch. Some manufacturers 
have tried to solve this difficulty by taping the 
seams. In one Orlon-Dynel, the Borgana coat, the 
Dynel ba°’ing has been heat-set so it won’t stretch, 


The heat-set backing of the Borgana also helps 
eliminate the unraveling that has marred some Or- 
lon-Dynei coats, and stands up better under cleaning, 


On-the whole, a carefully-made deep-pile Orlon 
coat is worth considering where a nicely-draping, 
warm but light coat is wanted. The saving on stor- 
age is also an advantage. But where maximum 
warmth and durability are required, mouton is su- 
perior in these respects. These concrete facts may 
not be as exciting as DuPont’s ads, but they may 
be more useful in helping you understand what to 
expect from an Orlon coat, and whether it’s for you. 


Nor should a. lady overlook the possibilities of 
a good wool coat. Many authorities, including the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards, have pointed out that a 
coat made of new (not reprocessed) wool, with a 
heavy woolen inner lining, is notably warm and 
durable. If the lining is detachable, the coat has 
a maximum usefulness, for the lukewarm seasons as 
well as cold weather. 


Linings Not As Warm As Ads Claim 


But according to a leading retail authority, so- 
called “insulated linings”, which are really alumi- 
num-treated cloths, are not a8 warm as some ads 
seem to indicate. 


In wool coats, the hardest-wearinz weaves are 
worsteds like serge, garbardine, Bedfoi.. cord, crepe 
and worsted cheviot. But these are not as warm as 
the softer, long-napped “woolen” fabrics. Among 
the woolens, tweed, covert, homespun and wool che- 


- viot are comparatively sturdy. But very soft-pile 


fabrics like cashmere and camels-hair, while both 
light in weight and warm, tend to get threadbare 
quickly. 
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Sardine n Bean Sandwich 





When snacktime comes and the usual “nibbles” don’t seem 
satisfying enough, serve this delicious big sardine n’ bean sand- 
wich. It’s filled with high protein. You'll find this hero sandwich 


a wonderful lunch for the children, too. 


BIG SARDINE N’ BEAN SANDWICH 


1 crusty French or Italian loaf 


2 cups hot baked beans in tomato sauce 


1 large onion, sliced 


° 2 cans sardines in mustard sauce (314 or 4 02.) 


Split loaf and spread with butter. Place bottom half on plate 
to fit and cover with baked beans, onion rings and sardines heat- 
ed in their own juice. Add top.half of loaf to complete sandwich. ° 
Cut in chunks to serve. Makes 2, 3, or 4 chunky sandwiches de- 
pending on your appetite. Serve with pickles and olives. 


ve + 14 








Free Crochet Instructions 





SMART SETTING: Now you can create your own decorator 
fabrics in exactly the colors and textures you want at a price 
that pleases your budget—by crocheting them yourself. Dress up 
your dinette chairs with crocheted seat covers made of double 
thick cotton and mettalic cotton in a favorite color. Make match- 
ing place mats that feature sparkling, crocheted leaf appliques. 
In the same modern mood is a lamp shade cover that you can 
crochet to complete the set. To obtain the free instructions for 
making this dinette set, write for Leaflet No. S-565. Send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to The Record, 132 W. 43rd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Cavil-Cade 


___. By LES FINNEGAN—— 


e@ IN NEW YORK CITY, edi- 
tors of the Communist Daily 
Worker announced they were 
going to appeal for help to the 
nation’s newspaper unions and 
journalistic societies after the 
State Department tentatively re- 
fused a passport to a Communist 
reporter whom the Ked sheet 
wanted to send to cover the Big 
Four Geneva conference. The 
State Department’s action, the 
Communist editors howled, was 
flagrant interference with “free- 
dom of the press.” The passport 
was issued after a short delay, 
but leaders of the CIO’s Ameri- 
can “Newspaper Guild noted an 
ironic fact. During the period of 
delay the Communist government 
of Hungary arrested and impri- 
soned the Budapest correspond- 
ents of the Associated Press and 
the United Press. But, pointed 
out the Guild leaders, not a peep 
came out of the Daily Worker on 
“freedom of the press” in this 
case. 


e IN TOKYO, JAPAN, officials 
of the Maruyama Restaurant 
Owners blamed American unions 
for a strike of 250 Geisha girls 
against 140 restaurants. The girls, 
all members of the Maruyama 
Geisha Union, announced they 
were withdrawing their “artistic 
services” until their current pay 
scale of 75c-an-hour was increased 
to $1.25-an-hour. “That sort of 
increase is too much to pass on 
to our customers,” said an offi- 
cial of the Owners Association, 
“and besides, where do the girls 
get these ideas? Not in Japan. 
Someone told them that American 
unions are after a minimum wage 
increase from 75c to $1.25.” 


@ IN PHILADELPHIA, a na- 
tionally-known heart specialist 
advised industrial workers to blow 
their stacks at their boss if they 
want to avoid heart attacks. Dr. 
David Gelfand, of the Cardiac 
Work Evaluation Unit, Philadel- 
phia General Hospital, made his 
recommendation after a_three- 
year study of 438 men and women 
workers. “Get it off your chest. 
Blow your stack,” advised Dr. 
Gelfand. “When the personality 
pattern is dominated by an in- 
hibition of expression,” he ex- 
plained, “we advise patients to go 
back to their jobs but not just 
sit there quietly in the corner. 
We want them to go back and 
blow their stacks—or at least talk 
it over with their bosses.” 
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A STRIPPER WHO DOESN’T: 
Arlene Witchy plays the strio- 
per in Warner's ‘Miracle in 
the Rain,”” but doesn’t do a 
strip in the picture. We can't 
figure out the movies, so we'll 
settle for this picture. Sure, 
she belongs to the Screen 
Actors Guild. 


September 18, 1955 
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Ticklers 


. By George 
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TEE HEE’ IT ALWAYS 
WORKS, NO MATTER 
WHAT DAY IT 1S! 
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“MY MOTHER ALWAYS 
SAYS HE WORKS FOR 
PEANUTS! 
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5 OO RWDSU ME MB E R S LO ST JOB S when.Carr-Consolidated biscuit plant burned to ground 

Sept. 1 after explosion in laboratory next door. Three 
employees lost their lives in the fire and 28 were injured so seriously they had to be hospitalized. There were acts of hero- 
ism too in Chicago’s biggest fire in 21 years. See story on Page 3. 





